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The Old Plum Grove Colony 
In Jefferson County, 1854-1855 
Wim JoHN Merepiru* 


HEN the Douglas bill, in May, 1854, set off from the Indian 

country the new territory of Kansas, it “changed the whole 
political climate of America.” How that change of climate affected 
the lives of a certain typical group of good Americans in the settle- 
ment of Kansas is the thesis of this research. For ten years at every 
session of congress, Douglas had entered protest against the policy 
of dumping dispossessed tribes over the western boundary of Iowa 
and Missouri. Two new commonwealths on the Pacific coast had 
been admitted into the union, separated from the other states by a 
thousand miles of mountain, desert and hostile savages, a barrier to 
migration and communication more difficult and dangerous than an 
Atlantic ocean. Benton, with his eye ever on empire, was busy with 
the project of a transcontinental railroad that would link the new 
Pacific theater of empire with the rest of the union through his city 
of St. Louis. The natural path of that artery of commerce and com- 
munication was up the valleys of the Missouri and the Kansas to 
some low pass through the Rocky Mountains. It would open up to 
settlement, as naturally, the habitable lands through which it passed. 
And every man in the Mississippi valley knew that for two hundred 
miles at least beyond the arbitrary boundary of Missouri and Iowa 
lay a land as fair as the sun shone on, the land of the flowery prai- 
ries. Except that selfish politics had so decreed, no Western man 
could understand why that arbitrary barrier should dam the west- 
ward flowing stream of settlement. And every man Jack west of the 
Mississippi believed that he should live to see that dam crumble be- 
fore the resistless tide of migration. 

A dozen or so miles north of what is now Kansas City a small 
community of old friends and neighbors had been waiting, so to 
speak, for the crumbling of the barrier. They were Southern folk, 
small-farmer type, from Virginia, east Tennessee and Kentucky, 
who, to escape the ruinous competition of the plantation system, 
had journeyed by way of the Wabash valley “as far west as any 
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man could then get an acre from the public domain.” When they 
arrived, about the middle 1830's, the county line was also the west- 
ern boundary of Missouri, a meridian from Arkansas through the 
mouth of the Kaw to Iowa—-still a part of Wisconsin territory. 
Their community center was Faubion chapel, Barry P. O., eight 
miles west of Liberty and at the edge of the Sauk and Fox Indian 
reservation. By the time their first small stumpy fields were fairly 
under cultivation, the federal government had removed their Indian 
neighbors, by the “Platte Purchase,” and added six new counties to 
complete the state boundary as at present. That, by the way, was 
a plain violation of the so-called Missouri compromise, nobody ob- 
jecting, since there was no political advantage to be gained by op- 
posing it. 

The Clay county neighbors at Faubion chapel had for years been 
well content with their small holdings, their moderate prosperity, 
their neighborhood school, church privileges and other community 
activities. They were comfortably housed; with dooryard flowers, 
vegetable gardens, orchards, well-tilled fields and open range for 
their livestock, they had the essentials of a good life. But as time 
went on they began to feel crowded. The influx of newcomers at- 
tracted by the opening of the “Platte Purchase” was gradually hem- 
ming them in. Piece by piece they saw their free pasture lands 
absorbed into the larger holdings of well-to-do recent arrivals. The 
westward urge in their blood began to revive. But the salability of 
their homes had diminished ever since the settlement of the six new 
counties. Nevertheless a few had sold out for what they could get 
to join the drift to the Oregon country, “where a man could get a 
half-section donation claim, of the finest land in the world” to help 
hold the far Northwest against the Hudson’s Bay Company and the 
British encroachments. Later, after the Mexican war, a good many 
of their younger men had been drawn into the current of the Cali- 
fornia gold rush. The older folk, with large and increasing families 
of growing children, and especially the mothers, were loath to leave 
their pleasant homes for the dreadful California trail, already 
marked by the wreck of wagon trains, the graves of victims who had 
fallen by disease, starvation and redskin attack. Therefore, to them 
the formation of a new territory just across the river seemed like the 
answer to a prayer. Only two or three days journey by ox-wagon, 
with their household gear and livestock, would bring them, without 
hardship, to a new Promised Land and room enough for generations 
to come. Those flowery prairies, well known to them all by report of 
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Doniphan’s riders, Santa Fé traders and buffalo hunters, would 
never attract or support a planter caste with hordes of black bond- 
servants, whatever the ranting politicians of the Atchison-String- 
fellow stripe might. say. That would be a “poor man’s country, a 
wheat, corn and livestock country, where a man could plow a 
straight furrow half a mile long and never hit a stump or a stone.” 
There was plenty of timber for building and firewood along never- 
failing streams of living water, full of fish and the country was alive 
with wild game of every sort. Out there every man would be as 
good as his neighbor, with no aristocrat to cock an eyebrow to vex 
an honest farmer’s independent spirit. 

It was not that the neighbors at Faubion chapel lacked a decent 
pride of ancestry. All of them were of Pre-Revolution stock and 
could claim bloodkin with the best colonial families. Some of them 
might have traced their “pedigree” back to English gentry with coat 
of arms by royal grant from Tudor sovereigns, if they had cared for 
such vanities. The Declaration of Independence was their political 
bible. Of course all men are created equal under the law. To men- 
tion distinguished family connection was bad taste in the West—as 
if anybody needed more than personal worth to make him respected! 

No, they didn’t expect any trouble out there with the Emigrant 
Aid Yankees and such. And they didn’t intend to have anything 
more to do with the blatherskite Proslavery politicians than they’d 
ever had at home. All that bragging of “carrying the battle from 
the halls of congress to the plains of Kansas,” and all this whoop- 
te-do about “Southern Rights and driving out the nigger-lovin’ Ab- 
olitionists,” was nothing more than the fool talk they’d been reading 
in the papers and hearing on the stump at election time all their lives, 
raw-head and bloody bones, big noise soon over. So long as a man 
attended to his own business, he wasn’t liable to get into a fuss. 
When a man took his wife and children to a new country he had 
enough to keep him out of mischief without picking a quarrel with 
anybody. Might as well talk about setting up Mormonism out 
there as making Kansas a slave state. Why, even now, lots of slave- 
holders were selling their plantations in Missouri and moving down 
to Texas. So many folks coming into northern Missouri from the 
free states that it wouldn’t be ten years before they’d be able to 
carry any election, and then how long would it be till—well, “them 
that lived long enough would see what they’d see!” 

Their crops were already in the ground when word finally came 
from Washington that the Douglas bill had passed both houses of 
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congress and had been signed by the President. All that summer 
the neighborhood was bustling with the new adventure of “moving 
over into Kansas.” As soon as the corn was in the crib, a small 
party of fathers and their elder sons set out for the new Promised 
Land. The first day on the road saw them safely across the river 
at Weston. The next night they encamped at the head of the north 
fork of Slough creek, called Honey creek nowadays, about twenty- 
two miles west of Fort Leavenworth. They had followed the new 
Military road to the crossing of Stranger creek at Easton and so on 
to the prairie ridge, known to them afterward as the divide, west 
of Scatter creek. At Bill Smith point (of timber) they had turned 
off to the west to follow down the stream half a mile or so, going 
into camp a few rods from the present Plum Grove schoolhouse. 
“It was bitter cold that night, clear as a bell overhead, stars shin- 
ing, but no moon. We built a big fire under a bank at the edge of 
the creek and while Dad and Uncle Jim got supper we boys gathered 
a big bed of dry leaves, spread our blankets and fixed the wagon 
sheet over us like a tent. Dad and I had the buffalo robe, too. 
Somebody was up at midnight to chunk up the fire and put on more 
logs, so we all made out to sleep pretty well till daylight.” It had 
been a late fall and the “old folks” had predicted an open winter. 
It seemed much colder to the boys this side of the river than at home. 
All day they had bent their heads against the force of a cold, dry 
wind to which their homespun jackets and knitted mittens offered 
little resistance. Their lips were chapped, their cheeks felt as if 
they had been sandpapered. They had gone to sleep dog-tired, 
drained of their boyish excess of energy. They awoke unwillingly 
when their elders routed them out for breakfast. But when the 
sun came up over the divide and they had a good hot meal aboard 
they were eager for the next phase of their great adventure. 

The stream was low, a succession of pools united by gravelly 
rifles where the shallow water spread and threaded among the 
rounded pebbles for a rod or so with a low gurgling sound. There 
was fish in the thin-iced pools, flat sunperch, scaleless blue and 
yellow “cats,” wide-mouthed, with wicked looking horns on each side 
protecting the gills, and darting minnows in the shallows. The creek 
with many a bend and crumbling cut-bank, willow clump and over- 
hanging trees, flows almost directly west from Bill Smith point for 
a mile or so before turning southwesterly to its junction with the 
main fork, and so on to the Grasshopper river and the Kansas. 
Every quarter mile or less it is joined by a spring branch bordered 
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with timber “points” like the fingers of a glove. Between the 
branches narrow tongues of prairie extend from the open ridges, 
north, east and south. The country to the west is more broken and 
looked then like the edge of a considerable forest. It is not recorded 
that the location for their intended settlement had been chosen on 
a former reconnaissance, but it must have been so for the party had 
come directly to the camping spot and the next morning the men 
scattered without discussion, each one to mark his building site and 
drive his claim stakes, each within shouting distance of his next 
neighbor, “just across the branch,” or “ ’twixt here and the crossing.” 
Certain it is that by deliberate intention they had put the divide 
between them and older claims in what is now Leavenworth county. 
It is probable that they meant to get beyond the first wave of 
immigration of the summer before and away from the disturbances 
about the river towns. That they did not go on to the rich bottom 
lands along the Grasshopper may be explained by the intervening 
broken country or the malarial appearance of the flats and “sloughs” 
as seen from the ridges north of Osawkee, as the name of that place 
was then spelled. It is known that they intended to form a colony 
of friends and carry over the river with them as much of the spirit 
of the old neighborhood as they could, and the “head of Slough 
creek” answered to their requirements. 

By mid-forenoon of their first day on the creek the sound of axes 
felling timber for cabins echoed up and down the miniature valley 
in which they had built their campfire. At noon when they gathered 
for their meal each man could report the number of logs he had cut, 
and before they slept they had “decided on whose cabin they’d 
begin at sunup next morning.” Logs were snaked to place, butt 
ends swung clear of the ground under the hinder axle, or where the 
distance was short, the logchain was clevised to the doubletree 
directly. The boys managed the dragging, two of the older men 
notched the logs, the others laid them in place. White oak clap- 
boards were rived from selected trees, native thin yellow limestone 
was hauled from an outcropping down the creek. In ten days from 
the time of their arrival six or eight rough log cabins stood with 
roofs on and stone chimneys built, all within a mile of the camp. 
Oak of several varieties, black walnut, elm, hickory, wild cherry, 
linden, cottonwood and other smaller species had been felled without 
regard “as to whose claim it stood on.” The only tools employed 
were axe, frow, crosscut saw and wooden trowel. The timber was not 
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such grand trees as grew in the river bottoms, but it served the 
purpose, and only the smaller logs, ten to sixteen feet long were used. 

There was no government survey as yet nor any title to be ob- 
tained except squatter rights to lands actually chosen and occupied. 
A claim jumper was an outlaw by common consent all over the terri- 
tory, as he had been throughout the West. Lines and acreage could 
be adjusted after the surveyor had done his work. 

Leaving three or four boys to finish the chinking and daubing, 
door hanging and floor-laying of split-log puncheons, the men of the 
party set out for home. It was a grand and glorious adventure to 
those sixteen-or-eighteen-year-old youngsters, playing “Dan’l Boone 
in wild Kaintuck.” They closed the spaces between the logs with 
blocks of wood and clay; they laid and adzed puncheon floors and 
hung on wooden hinges stout battened doors. They heaped frozen 
earth well above the bottom log all around each hut to shut out the 
draught underfoot, they built pole bunks in the corners next the 
fireplace and filled them with dry oak leaves under blankets and 
thick “comforts” their mothers had quilted, sleeping two or three in 
a bed to keep warm at night; they hunted and trapped for fresh 
meat between times; ate prodigiously, “whooped and hollered from 
cabin to cabin like wild Injins, and kept a smoke in every chimney.” 
They saw few faces but their own till the snow was off the ground 
in early March. Then when the wind and sun had firmed the ground 
for travel, here came the ox-wagons and the drove of livestock at 
sunset, up over the divide with the “rest of the folks.” 

The colony had arrived; William Meredith, born October 10, 1807, 
at Abingdon, Va.; his wife Nancy Faubion, born in 1817 on the 
French Broad river, east Tennessee, and their six children, four sons, 
two daughters, born in Clay county, Missouri, 1837 to 1849, occu- 
pied the cabin, nearest the divide, on the SW% sec. 14/9/19. 

Next to them “just across the branch,” on the SE sec. 15, stood 
the cabin of James Henry Rickman, born 1828, and his wife Eliza 
Faubion, born 1832, and four children born in Missouri. Next to 
them lived John Faubion, born 1808, in east Tennessee (father of 
Eliza and second cousin of Nancy), and his second wife, Margaret, 
sister of Nancy; their young daughter, and a son and daughter by 
his first wife. Jacob Faubion and his brother Esekias, their wives 
and two or three children each, had claims in West 14 sec. 22. They 
were brothers of Nancy. James Henry Clay Hopewell, born 1826, 
in Logan county, Kentucky, his wife, Mary Jane Horner, born 1831, 
and one daughter, Missouri born, claimed SW sec. 15. These lived 
south of the creek. 
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On the north side were John Jeffries, Jr., his wife Elizabeth and 
one daughter; John Horner, born 1828, brother-in-law of J. H. C. 
Hopewell, and his wife Marietta; Spencer Faubion, brother of 
Nancy, born 1822, and his wife Deborah; Robert M. Carter, born in 
Virginia, 1827, his wife Ellena, and two children. Thomas V. Carter, 
brother to R. M., his wife Susan and several children lived adjoining, 
but just over the later school-district line. These were the original 
colony, but with them came Napoleon Bonaparte Hopewell, born 
1821, in Logan county, Kentucky (brother to J. H. C.), his wife 
Catherine Jane Johnson, born 1822, and four or five children, Mis- 
souri born, to settle a few miles to the south on the main fork of 
Slough creek, in sec. 34—always counted with the Plum Grove folks, 
especially in church matters. Other Clay county friends and rela- 
tives settled in groups on Walnut, Cedar and Crooked creeks, within 
easy visiting distance, and single families of their kin or old ac- 
quaintances located here and there round about. They all brought 
with them across the river in their covered ox-wagons, beside house- 
hold gear and farming tools, seed grain and a supply of provisions 
to serve till more could be fetched from their old homes “t’other side 
of the river,” after crop planting. 

The little cabins were crowded at night, but the menfolk spent 
little daylight time indoors that first season. There were gardens 
to be cleared and planted in the brushland at the edge of the timber; 
sod to break, rails to split, fences to build and the livestock to watch 
on the open range. The tough sod of the immemorial grasslands 
defied the harrow to loosen soil enough to cover properly the seed of 
small grain. Corn was planted with pointed toois between the laps 
of the long black ribbons of overturned grass roots stretching the 
length of their first ten-acre fields. Vigorous work with heavy hoes 
kept the corn growing, but the yield the first year was light and in- 
ferior. 

After seeding, sod-breaking went on all spring and early summer 
when a shower made it possible for three or four yoke of oxen to 
drag the heavy iron-shod wooden plow through the stubborn root- 
bound earth. The second year, when the inverted sod had been 
rotted by sun and wind and winter freezing, oats and wheat did 
fairly well and the corn yielded almost “as many bushels to the 
acre as the old timberland fields in Clay county used to do.” The 
livestock throve as never before on the good pasture of the prairie, 
after the first winter of scanty rations of wild hay and corn fodder. 

The Southern folk from Missouri and Kentucky never suffered the 
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dreadful privations the Emigrant Aid folk underwent south of the 
Kaw. Reports of their starving and freezing in their wretched dug- 
outs and hay-thatched huts, living on doles of food and old clothing 
from the aid societies back East, excited a wondering pity among 
the Slough creek settlers. How could anybody be so shiftless in 
the real business of living as those poor Yankees around Lawrence 
and Topeka, who seemed to spend more time holding mass-meetings 
and listening to their stumpspeakers than in working their claims? 

By the second winter all the Slough creek folks had housed them- 
selves in neat hewn-log dwellings, relegating their first cabins to 
service as storerooms, weaving shelters, quarters for the boys and 
casual accommodations when visitors or travelers came, “folks from 
t’other side of the river,” or prospectors for claims. Log stables and 
small barns; the beginnings of small orchards, usually on grubbed- 
out ground on a north-hill slope; stone-walled wells sunk to water 
veins in the underlying limestone; more house furniture, better 
farming tools, bought when they sold their fatted hogs and cattle in 
the fall and early winter; their slow oxen soon replaced with brisk- 
stepping horses and good mules, advertised to the surrounding 
country that “the Slough creek settlement was doing pretty well.” 
There was little that the hard-working and temperate community 
lacked except the assurance of peace in the tumultuous state of con- 
flict between the Free Staters and the “Lecompton gang” of Pro- 
slavery politicians. All around them there was fighting; night raids, 
personal feuds magnified into “border outrages,” house-burnings, 
plundering, horse thieving, mobs and lynchings, each side damning 
the other for aggression and retaliation. The Slough creek settlers 
and “their kind of folks had no more use for the Lecompton gang” 
than they had for the revolutionary “Topeka state government 
cabal.” Both parties seemed crazy and uncalled for in the face of 
the swift filling up of the territory by immigrants from the old 
states along the Ohio river and the northeast. Nine out of every 
ten newcomers were free labor men, seeking homes, first of all, “just 
everyday common folks, easy to get along with if they weren’t stirred 
up by the good-for-nothing politicians.” But with them came a 
plague of self-seeking adventurers, broken-down office holders, agita- 
tors, town loafers, border toughs, “young fellers a long way from 
home,” quarrelsome idlers and fugitives from the law, newspaper 
correspondents dependent on the lurid tales they cooked up for 
their employment, local partisan papers supported by one party or 
the other for their appeal to hate and the love of excitement. A 
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lonesome squatter seeking for entertainment, “with a drink or two 
of rot-gut whisky in him would shoot off his mouth, get into an 
argument he knew nothing about, would find himself in a fight, 
maybe get mixed up in a killing, and God knows where it’d end.” 
So ran the talk when the Slough creek settlers were “swapping work” 
or sitting in the shade after a good Sunday dinner. They believed 
that the “fuss would soon blow over and things would quiet down. 
Just wait until the actual settlers got a whack at that fool ‘black 
code’ the first territorial legislature had enacted.” Might as well 
talk about establishing Mormonism in Kansas, they repeated, as to 
pretend slavery could ever be set up in the territory, by all the 
force and scheming and law-passing and newspaper agitation and 
so on that anybody’d a mind to put on it. And what’d that Yankee 
outfit down there around Lawrence and Topeka accomplished ex- 
cept to divide the free labor vote and keep up a guerrilla warfare 
that was ruining the country? Anybody with his eyes open could 
see that next time an election was held there’d be a landslide “that’d 
bury the ‘Lecompton gang’ so deep a coal miner couldn’t find’m”— 
unless the Free Staters kept up their childish policy of “opposing and 
thwarting and fomenting trouble,”—“like a passel of spoiled brats 
not allowed to have their own way.” “If everybody’d keep his 
shirt on and try to get along with his neighbors till the time came, 
and then vote the way he believed without respect to party politics, 
all this whoop and hooraw’d be over and forgotten in a year or so.” 

The first territorial legislature had set off counties, appointed the 
county courts (later called commissioners) and the necessary officers 
to set up local government. The Slough creek settlers found them- 
selves just within the limits of what had been named Jefferson 
county whose seat of government was Osawkee on the Grasshopper 
river. Here in January, 1856, the county court met, consisting of 
N. B. Hopewell, O. B. Tebbs and Henry Owen. They divided the 
new county into three townships, all east of Range 18 being called 
Slough Creek; all west and south of Twp. 8 was named Osawkee; 
the remainder of the county was designated as Grasshopper Falls. 
A justice of the peace and a constable were appointed for each of 
the three new divisions; for Slough Creek township, William Mere- 
dith was named for justice and J. H. C. Hopewell, constable, their 
commissions dated, January 21, 1856. Their jurisdiction extended 
over the eastern half of the county, and from it later were formed 
Jefferson, Oskaloosa, Union, Rural, Sarcoxie, and most of Norton 
townships as population increased. 
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This establishment of local government made littie difference at 
first to the Clay county folks settled at the head of the stream 
which had given name to the new township, of which they were the 
geographical, and now the civil, center. They probably were pleased 
with the community’s recognition as a definite unit by later comers 
roundabout, though they themselves had been less than a year in the 
territory. “Squire Meredith,” so titled after the old custom of his 
native Virginia, made no claim to be the leading citizen. He would 
always be known among them as “Uncle Billy,” an affectionate and 
respectful relationship accorded to all older men by their “kind of 
folks,” that is, Southern people with the same customs and everyday 
speech. With the exception of the Hopewells, who had enjoyed a 
degree of academic training in Kentucky, he had rather more school- 
ing than his neighbors. Years after he was spoken of by a cultured 
woman who had known him as “a fine scholar,” though he made no 
pretensions to more than a practical education acquired by his own 
reading and contact with other well-informed people during his 
experience in pioneering in Western states. An aged gentleman 
who had known him well and long, wrote recently that “his word 
was as good as his bond, and his citizenship was marked by public 
spirit all too modest for his services.” He had no political ambition, 
never ran for an office, accepted what public responsibility his — 
neighbors accorded him in local concerns. His associate, J. H. C. 
Hopewell, had a clerical turn of mind and was generally given what- 
ever secretarial duty came up in church and school organization. 
It is remembered that having had some Latin, he was much in- 
terested in the educational ambitions of the young people of the 
neighborhood, contending for the old-fashioned English pronuncia- 
tion he had learned as a boy as against the new-fangled continental 
values coming into use among teachers from back East. He liked 
to quiz a youngster beginning an acquaintance with the language of 
Caesar and Cicero, ridiculing the -“sissified” “Waynee, weedee, 
wekee” instead of the bold “Veenai, vaidai, vaisai,” of the conquerer 
of Rome’s enemies. The older men and women had grown up in 
pioneer communities before the public school had been vitalized by 
the generation of Horace Mann, McGuffey and the Northern me- 
chanics and farmers demanding free education as compensation for 
the underprivileged workers’ situation. Old documents disclose that 
a few of the Slough creek settlers had to sign with a cross. One 
grandmother lamented her inability to read the Sunday School leaf- 
let a grandchild brought home to her in later years. 
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‘One circumstance which gave the settlement its standing among 
right-minded newcomers roundabout was the church-going habit 
of its people. In the old neighborhood “t’other side of the river” 
most of them had been members of one or another of the sects 
then prominent in the West: Baptists, Cumberland Presbyterians, 
“Campbellite” Christians, Methodists. All of them attended when- 
ever a traveling preacher visited Slough creek, with little regard to 
his particular creed. In the lamentable separation of 1844, over the 
attempt to disqualify Bishop Andrew on account of his wife’s in- 
heritance of a few black servants, the Methodists in Missouri had 
been assigned to the Southern branch and they saw no reason for 
transferring to the Northern wing when they came to Kansas. 
Therefore when in their second year on Slough creek a local church 
society was formed, it was composed of members who brought their 
church letters from the old M. E. Church South of Faubion chapel, 
and their friends who joined for lack of church privileges in nearby 
neighborhoods. Among the names recorded as taking part in the 
organization are found: Napoleon B. Hopewell and his wife Jane 
C.; Margaret Faubion, wife of John; William Meredith and his wife 
Nancy; J. H. C. Hopewell and wife Mary Jane; and twenty-eight 
others. Of these are remembered, original members or early addi- 
tions, Taylors, Rickmans, Staggs, Bundses, Carters, Shoemakers, 
Horners, Penningtons, Jeffries, Howards, Hulls, all families well 
known in the township. Many others attended usually and con- 
tributed for the sake of the respect they felt for the institution of 
public worship as making for order and sobriety in a lawless time. 
So it came to pass that when word was sent round that a visiting 
preacher would hold services at “early candle-lighting” the following 
Saturday evening at one or another of the settlers’ houses, to be fol- 
lowed by preaching and a basket dinner on Sunday, “to which all 
are invited,” parties of young folks on horseback or whole families 
in their farm wagons would come over the prairie ridges “to attend 
meetings with the folks on Slough creek.” 

It was at one of these basket dinners after preaching that it was 
suggested the community ought to have a proper meeting house, 
which would serve also for a school. The motion was made and 
carried with eager acclaim. Materials and labor were volunteered; 
money was contributed for windows, stove, hardware; and when the 
wild plum thickets near it were laden with ripe fruit, a neat hewn- 
log and native lumber building was dedicated as the Plumgrove 
school-and-meeting house. It served the community for a score of 
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years, a landmark better known over the country than even the two 
villages lately begun in the township. 

Four or five miles to the north a townsite had been laid out on the 
Military road. Alvin Best of Winchester, Va., as oldest man in the 
enterprise, named it after his native town. A general store and post 
office had been established, slowly attracting the usual cluster of 
cabins and town dwellers. 

A little farther away, south and west, near Newell’s steam saw- 
mill, much patronized by early settlers, Dr. James Noble and sev- 
eral associates (among whom were N. B. Hopewell and William 
Meredith) , formed a town company, had a site surveyed and named 
it Oskaloosa, after the Iowa town from which the doctor had come. 
From the first it had been designed for the permanent county seat. 
Osawkee had suffered somewhat from the rivalry of the town at 
Grasshopper Falls in the northwestern part of the county and from 
lack of good roads over the broken country to the east and south- 
east. Agitation led to the passage of a bill in the legislature au- 
thorizing an election for the relocation of a county seat in which 
Oskaloosa received more votes than any of her half a dozen rivals, 
but lacked a majority over all. In the final contest she won de- 
cisively through the active canvassing of the eastern and southern 
part of the county by William Meredith, A. G. Patrick, William 
Boland, Henry Owen and their assistants, 1858. The county records 
were moved to Oskaloosa and its name given to what was left of 
Slough Creek township after it had been reduced to form Jefferson, 
of which Winchester became the center of population. 

About this time began the first attempts to improve the country 
roads. One had been ordered to connect Osawkee with Alexandria, 
Leavenworth county, with the expectation of its being extended to 
Wyandotte and Kansas City. William Meredith was appointed one 
of the viewers; it was laid out and surveyed, but it never was of 
much value to the county. The expense of the work was paid in 
county warrants, the beginning of a scandalous system by which 
petty paper-shayers long profited, the scrip being traded from hand 
to hand for what it would bring. In the hard times years later, a 
needy taxpayer could sometimes save a little by buying and turning 
in discounted scrip at the county treasurer’s office for its face value. 
It was often charged that the “county seat ring” manipulated the 
finances so that “the insiders made a nice little profit on the shaving 
of jury fees, teachers’ salaries, contractors’ bills and such like public 
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expenses.” To be sure delinquent taxes was always a good excuse 
for stamping warrants, “Not paid for lack of funds.” 

At the land sales of 1856, the Plum Grove settlers paid for their 
lands and got their patents from the government in December, 
1858. After that they ceased to think of themselves as settlers, ex- 
cept as “old settlers” in contrast with the newcomers. The great 
Panic of 1857 affected them little for they did not handle much 
money in the course of the year. The price of grain made much less 
difference to them than it did to the people farther west in the wheat 
belt. They fed their crops to their livestock and marketed them 
“on the hoof.” An occasional sale of grain as an accommodation, 
or a wagonload of prime oats to the quartermaster at Fort Leaven- 
worth, they did not regard as a part of their farm policy. 

The years before 1860 were moderately prosperous to the Plum 
Grove farmers. They lived comfortably on the fruits of their own 
toil on their own acres. They had brought with them across the 
river their own traditional domestic crafts. Every household manu- 
factured its own ordinary clothing “from the sheep’s back.” Their 
gardens, poultry, milch cows; bread grains, ground at the grist mills 
on the Grasshopper river; their own home-cured meat and home- 
made sorghum molasses; dried and preserved fruit (wild and do- 
mestic) ; their cellared vegetables for winter, left them little to buy 
from the store. Fashion did not rule them oppressively in the mat- 
ter of garments for public appearances. They dressed respectably 
when away from home and cleanly always when their outdoor work 
was done. Their women prided themselves on their spinning, weav- 
ing, dyeing, knitting and needlework. They produced their own 
butter, lard, soap. Cookery and housekeeping were the standards 
of wifely skill and performance. The men made their own tool 
handles, brooms, chair bottoms, repairs of machinery and harness, 
cobbled their own boots, dressed skins, shod their own horses, built 
whatever was needed for shelter or enclosure, were wise in the care 
and breeding of livestock. Some among them could always be 
counted on for minor surgery short of compound fractures and seri- 
ous internal wounds. Nancy Meredith was a skillful midwife and 
numbered her successfully delivered “babies” by the score in the 
country roundabout. Nearly every family among her neighbors, 
near and far, included a namesake of hers. She thought nothing of 
setting out on her grey saddle pony in the midst of a storm at mid- 
night to the help of a woman in childbirth. Doctors were few and 
far away and not to be called except in dire emergency. It used to 
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be said that a sick man in the community couldn’t make up his mind 
to get well without the care and encouragement of Nancy’s eldest 
son Jim, who “could sew up a gash as well as any. surgeon, bully a 
discouraged convalescent out of his hypo, or pull an aching jaw- 
tooth when nobody else could do anything with the sufferer.” Ty- 
phoid fever in summer and pneumonia in winter were their most 
dreaded ailments. Asiatic cholera, yellow fever, smallpox, they had 
known as dreadful visitations in the West before they came to 
Kansas, and few of them but had so lost a relative in days gone by. 
Vaccination had. rid them of the fear of the smallpox scourge, they 
were now far enough from the great rivers and steamboats to lose 
their dread of “Yellow Jack,” and “the cholery” of the Mormon 
migration and the California trails was seldom heard of nowadays, 
except at an army post out on the plains, that vague region “beyond 
the farming country.” 

The Great Drought of 1860 hit the Kansas farmers hard. “From 
the 19th of June, 1859, until November, 1860, over 16 months, not 
a shower fell to soak the earth. Vegetation perished all save the 
prairie grass.” It was not quite so bad as that at Plum Grove. 
Early plowing and seeding and thorough cultivation, with a few light 
showers in late May and early June, prevented utter failure. The 
gardens produced quick-growing vegetables, small grain grew tall 
enough to be mown, though the seed was too light to pay for thresh- 
ing. The corn, always king of their crops, did better. Without pack- 
ing rains the soil remained loose and resistant to evaporation. Fre- 
quent stirring produced a “dust mulch,” as it was later called, 
which conserved what moisture was in the ground. It was in effect 
dry-farming as practiced afterward where the rainfall of two sea- 
sons is used to produce a single crop. Some fields produced half a 
crop, and where the ears did not fill, at least the stalks made “shock- 
fodder.” Wild hay was short, but in the prairie swales the deep 
rooted “slough grass” yielded well. Every farmer’s stackyard was 
filled with long ricks “as high as a man could pitch a forkful.” 
Lean hogs were butchered as early as frosty weather insured the 
keeping of the meat. More pickled pork was barreled that late 
autumn than in any year before or after. Beef and mutton were 
well fatted on the open range as usual, though the “branches” all 
went dry in midsummer. Big Slough springs, a quicksandy outcrop 
overgrown with rushes and cattails, at the point on a low ridge just 
east of William Meredith’s place “came in mighty handy that year” 
as a source of water for the livestock of the neighborhood. And the 
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deep wells proved the forethought of their excavators. Those that 
failed were deepened, usually to permanent advantage. Altogether 
the settlement got through the winter without serious hardship. 
Not one of the Plum Grove neighbors had to compromise his inde- 
pendence by accepting aught of the 8,000,000 pounds of food and 
clothing poured into the territory by the generosity of the Northern 
states for their former citizens. Their old friends “t’other side of the 
river” would have gladly helped out the Plum Grove folks, if it had 
been thought necessary, but “they shared with each other and got 
along without ‘aid’.” It is remembered that one Plum Grove man 
who served yellow corn bread at his table was rather sternly remon- 
strated with by his visitor after the meal was over. “You know, 
Hank, your folks don’t have to eat hog-feed. All in the world you 
had to do was to fetch your sack over to my crib and help yourself 
to what white corn you need. Yankees like yellow meal, but— 
not ‘our kind of folks.’ ” 

Of the 30,000 starved out settlers who left the territory that year, 
many a gaunt family in their ragged covered wagon, was glad to 
accept food as they passed through Plum Grove on their way back 
East “to her folks.” Perhaps some of them changed their opinion of 
“Missourians” because of that experience, as did others who knew 
the Plum Grove neighbors, and their “kind of folks,” in those years 
of sectional hatred. All over the eastern counties vacant farms to 
rent became a feature in the life of the people, “after the Great. 
Drought.” 

The speculators at the land sales had gobbled up every open 
forty and every “claim” that had been staked and held fraudulently 
for a quick profit. Many worthy land seekers had been tempted to 
sell out at the preposterous prices offered by the speculators’ agents 
who had no scruples in defrauding their Eastern principals. When 
the Panic of 1857 and the Great Drought had “knocked the bottom 
out of land prices,” those greedy investments at the land sales had 
much to do with the bitterness Eastern capitalists felt toward Kan- 
sas. Perhaps it had a good deal to do with the intensity of hatred 
which marked the beginning of the War Between the States which 
was preluded by the Kansas conflict. It certainly had a devastating 
influence upon the hopes of many early settlers. The colony of 
friends from Clay county had large hopes of room to settle their 
children around them on Slough creek. After the land sales those 
hopes vanished. The flood of immigration before the Great Drought 
had filled up the country much faster than anybody could have fore- 
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seen when the Douglas bill let down the bars to the flowery prairies. 
Only the treeless higher land along the divide now lay unoccupied. 
Around Plum Grove the broken timbered tracts west and southwest 
of Oskaloosa had attracted the young men soon to come of age and 
one or more of them had actually staked out claims and cut house- 
logs anticipating the promised early opening of the Delaware di- 
minished reserve. That expectation also was disappointed by the 
change in land office policy in consequence of the disturbed situation 
in the territory. Word came from Washington that the reserve 
opening was postponed indefinitely. 

That led to the first wedding at Plum Grove and the giving up of 
the plan to begin married life in a cabin on the reserve. James 
Henry Meredith, eldest son of William and Nancy, and Mary 
Faubion, younger daughter of John, were married in the year of the 
Great Drought, by the Rev. H. H. Hedgpeth, circuit preacher of 
the M. E. Church South. “Jim and Mary” they had been called 
from their cradles, they had been playmates, school mates through 
their childhood and sweethearts through their teens. “Jim and 
Mary” they were through the ten years of their married life and in 
the memory of their friends thereafter. A good place to rent, just 
outside the Plum Grove school district, two or three miles south of 
historic Hickory Point “battlefield,” was offered them by a young 
friend who had lost his wife and baby. He was leaving the territory 
disheartened and couldn’t sell his land, his two-roomed log and 
lumber cabin with a twenty-acre field of corn. There the present 
writer first saw the light of the Kansas prairies, on the first of 
August, 1862, the day before his mother’s twenty-sixth birthday. 

That was the beginning of a common practice of Plum Grove 
young folks’ marrying and “setting up housekeeping on a rented 
place” in the hope of accumulating capital, in livestock usually, to 
own a farm of their own. It was not such an undertaking as it 
would have seemed at a later time; livestock multiplied rapidly, 
farming equipment and housegear “for a start in life” were always 
largely wedding gifts from parents and friends. Every young man 
had his own team of horses, hogs, cattle and sheep. Every bride 
had her kitchenware, bedding, some furniture, fowls, perhaps a 
milch cow and even a saddle pony. “If they had no bad luck for 
a year or so, they’d get along first rate.” Hard work and the need 
of good management, with the interest and good wishes of all their 
friends, every young married couple had a right to expect, and who 
could wish for more as a beginning? It was up to them to justify 
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the community’s hope. “So long as they kept their health and 
babies didn’t come too fast they had a good chance of being as well 
off as their old folks by the time they got their first gray hairs.” 

But renting a place is very different from making a home out of 
one’s own acres. One third of the crop for the landlord, the un- 
certainty of tenure, the natural lack of interest in improvement, 
which would only make the place more desirable to others, the thou- 
sand and one petty accidents and discouragements incident to every 
undertaking, bred a restless impatience with present conditions, a 
disposition to makeshift methods and instability in general. A crop 
failure, a siege of sickness, a loss of livestock through disease or 
otherwise, lack of harmony in the home, sometimes ended in perma- 
nent discouragement and mere futility. There were such cases in 
the Plum Grove community as in every other. Men and women 
grow old, wear out and die, in spite of all they and their friends can 
do. Sons and daughters fail of their parents’ fondest hopes and may 
become a sorrow or a burden. Life is uncertain and fate is fickle, 
as men and women are forced to believe. Yet few communities 
could be found in the length and breadth of the land so generally 
fortunate and humanly happy as Plum Grove in the first two dec- 
ades of the neighbors’ experience in Kansas. They did not lie in the 
path of the main tragedies of the “conflict.” Main traveled routes 
of immigration, of trade—and of the marauding bands—passed Plum 
Grove by on either side at some miles distance. That they escaped 
the fate of other communities was probably due to their reputation 
for probity and peaceful disposition, their self restraint and inde- 
pendent industry. They did not know of the fighting at Hickory 
Point till they heard the Free-Staters’ cannon on Sunday forenoon 
when they were at public worship. All the turmoil and violence 
about Lawrence and Lecompton and down along the border counties 
came to them by report. They saw the newspapers, of course, but 
the lurid accounts of outrage were discounted as political propa- 
ganda, distorted for a purpose. They spent little time about the 
noisy towns, notorious for their saloon brawls, had a contempt for 
quarrelsome discussion toe no purpose. But there was one circum- 
stance which, they afterward believed, had much to do with their im- 
munity from molestation. 

Three or four of the older men had gone to mill at Grasshopper 
Falls on the day when the historic Free-Stater convention was in ses- 
sion, August 26, 1857. It is not known that they chose that day for 
their business with any thought of the convention, though they must 
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have known of the appointed meeting. As the occurrence was often 
referred to in after years, they could have had no idea of its prob- 
able significance when they set out with their grist from home. At 
any rate they afterward congratulated themselves that they repre- 
sented the respectability of their community as a whole, as to char- 
acter and opinion. 

While they sat at ease enjoying their noonday snack under the 
maples on the river bank, awaiting the grinding of their corn and 
wheat, Dr. Charles Robinson and a friend, Joel K. Goodin, probably, 
strolled by, were given the time o’day and paused to exchange a 
courteous word. The conversation lengthened into a casual discus- 
sion of the convention and Robinson’s strategy to secure favorable 
action on Governor Walker’s urgent call for all voters to take part 
in the October election of the next legislature. Asked for their views 
on the matter, the Plum Grove men spoke briefly and to the point. 
Any other action seemed to them bad citizenship. The legislature 
was the instrument of the people to enact laws as the majority de- 
sired. The last legislature had made a botch of the job, but the 
Free Staters had started a revolution. It was time such foolishness 
should be laid aside and every law-respecting man should join with 
his neighbors to clean up the mess that was ruining the territory. 
There was no reasonable doubt that the majority of actual settlers 
and homemakers were in favor of free labor, so why not put an end 
to the fighting? As for themselves, the Plum Grove folks and all of 
their kind were sick and tired of the squabble between the “Le- 
compton gang” and Free-Stater cabal and would vote accordingly 
for decent law-abiding candidates pledged to put an end to the out- 
rageous situation. 

That was plain-speaking, Doctor Robinson and his friend con- 
ceded, and whether the Plum Grove men were right or wrong in their 
opinion of the “Topeka government,” the two were glad to make the 
acquaintance of such outspoken friends of the general good. Robin- 
son thanked them for their hospitable invitation to share their fried 
chicken and other good home-cooked food, as contrasted with what 
had been served them in the hotel dining room a few minutes before. 
He said he hoped to know them better when they had occasion to 
visit Lawrence their “natural trading point.” If at any time he 
could be of any service to them, he’d take it as a favor if they’d call 
upon him, and he’d be glad to visit their community whenever his 
duty led him their way. 

Perhaps their plain talk had something to do with the energetic 
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and successful fight he made that afternoon in the convention, when 
he told the objectors that “a man that is too conscientious and too 
honorable to change his tactics with a change of circumstances is 
too conscientious for politics.” At any rate that was the beginning 
of a tolerant acquaintance between the Plum Grove men and the 
Free-Stater statesman whom they came to honor for his great serv- 
ices to all good Kansans. They believed that whatever control he 
was able to hold over his turbulent associates tended to save the 
Plum Grove community from the depredations suffered by other 
settlements thereafter. He had their sympathy when as their first 
governor of the new state he carried the burden of administration in 
spite of faction and “personal feud forced upon him by those whose 
insane ambition was balked by his laudable resistance.” 

The election of Lincoln and the secession of the deep South brought 
Kansas into the union under the Wyandotte constitution, framed by 
a representative convention in which none of the prominent leaders 
of the conflict figured much. The constitution and the admission 
pleased the Plum Grove folks as a triumph for the principles of the 
Douglas bill. Lincoln they admired as a man, though none of them 
would have voted for him “as the candidate of a sectional party 
animated by a sectional hatred of the rest of the union.” Him they 
understood as one of their own kind of folks, related to them in 
origin and possibly bloodkin. One of the Plum Grove pioneers so 
much resembled Lincoln in form and feature that he was sometimes 
called “Old Abe.” Secession they detested, disunion they abhorred. 
They believed that if Douglas could have been elected “a constitu- 
tional way might have been worked out to settle the negro question 
for good and all somehow.” For anybody could see that outside of 
the deep South “the majority of thinking people disliked slavery as a 
menace to common folks.” That was why there had been for years 
a steady migration of people like themselves across the Ohio. They 
knew that Missouri was probably three fifths free labor in senti- 
ment already, a steady stream of free-labor people coming in and 
many slave holders selling out and removing to Texas. And it was 
so in Kentucky, western Virginia and eastern Tennessee. “Of course 
New England might pull out of the union as she had threatened more 
than once.” They hoped that Crittenden’s compromise plan, and 
later Lincoln’s tentative proposals to placate the border slave states 
might prevent disruption of the union. And the Plum Grove folks 
were no more misguided as to the tremendous forces at work than a 
million other citizens, North and South, at the time. Did not Horace 
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Greeley and many another advocate “letting the erring sisters go in 
peace,” when the deep South framed their Confederate States of 
America? : 

When Fort Sumter was fired upon and “blood sprinkled in the 
faces of the Virginians,” Tennesseeans and North Carolinians, the 
hearts of the Plum Grove men and women were heavy. The union 
must be preserved, there was no two ways about that. If old Andy 
Jackson were in the White House he’d be halfway with his troops 
to Charleston again. Things would never have come to this pass if 
he’d been President instead of poor old fumbling Jimmy Buchanan. 
The Free-Stater guerrilla leaders were tumbling over each other to 
get into the new volunteer army called out by Lincoln, and word 
came from t’other side of the river that the Proslavery guerrillas 
were joining up with thousands of young adventure-seekers to fight 
for the confederacy. Not a Southern family in Kansas but had rela- 
tives on both sides from the first skirmish. The Plum Grove folks 
were glad when Governor Robinson organized the Kansas militia as 
a home guard to protect the state from invasion and every man 
among them of military age enrolled at once in the two local com- 
panies. They had no taste for military discipline, war had no 
glamor for them, but for generations their people had been used to 
home guard service against the Indians and the British; near rela- 
tives had ridden with Doniphan to the conquest of New Mexico 
and Chihuahua; their great uncles and cousins had been with Jack- 
son at New Orleans and Pensacola. They certainly had no lust for 
shedding the blood of their confederate kin. But with a clear con- 
science they could serve the nation and the state in repelling in- 
vasion. That naturally wouldn’t be understood by their newcomer 
neighbors from the states so far North that all Southerners were like 
foreigners to them. 

The Civil War years brought material prosperity to Plum Grove. 
Good crops most seasons, higher price for their produce, a ready 
market for their livestock brought them more money than most of 
them had ever handled before. William Meredith sold $1,200 worth 
of hogs on foot at one time in 1864. Army contractors and the 
quartermaster’s department at Fort Leavenworth took their fatted 
hogs and cattle, their mules, and young horses fit for the cavalry and 
mounted officers. There was some jayhawking carried on by pseudo- 
patriots hanging about the county seat under the pretext of keeping 
down “rebel sympathizers” till the decent citizens, goaded by the 
Oskaloosa Independent in fiery editorials by fearless John W. Rob- 
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erts, drove the miscreants out of the country. Nobody at Plum 
Grove lost much from the night raiders, though a shopkeeper was 
pointed out, by those who knew, years after, who paid by install- 
ments for a horse he had stolen from a neighbor “during the war.” 
When word came to “our folks at Plum Grove that the jayhawkers 
were on the rampage again, the horses would be padlocked inside a 
stout board fence about the dooryard at night and a loaded shotgun 
stood handy by the window.” One night a minor tragedy was 
narrowly averted when a bald-faced colt, mistaken for a jayhawker, 
made its identity known while yet its owner’s finger hesitated on 
the trigger. At another time a daughter of the house slipped out 
through the back door and hid her father’s fine, silver-mounted 
Kentucky squirrel rifle in the weeds when a “posse appeared claim- 
ing authority to collect private arms for public use.” Citizens had 
their corncribs, henhouses and smokehouses looted at night without 
respect to the owner’s well known allegiance. Mounted parties some- 
times galloped through the settlement before daylight toward town, 
setting all the dogs to barking. An inoffensive man in town on an 
errand alone might expect to be bullied and abused as a damn’ 
Copperhead, Missourian, Secesh spy, or worse, by drunken gangs of 
loafers in front of a saloon, threatened with a rope or a throat- 
cutting. That was before a lynching party of townsmen chased two 
or three of the worst toughs into the ravines west of Oskaloosa and 
shot them down one moonlit light, and in a measure redeemed the 
county seat’s good name among the law-abiding citizens round- 
about. 

Death had come to Plum Grove as to other communities of early 
settlers. Ellena Carter, first wife of Robert M.; Deborah Faubion, 
first wife of Spencer; the wife of another, name now unknown; Nar- 
cissa Justis, aged 24, a niece of Nancy Meredith, on a visit with her 
infant boys from old Clay county, several children and one or two of 
the Walnut creek friends had been buried before the Great Drought 
of 1860. John Faubion, first of the pioneer men to go, died in 1863. 
He was the present writer’s maternal grandfather, a man of quiet 
piety, noted for his tireless industry and tremendous physical 
strength. It was said of him that he carried six bushels of wheat in 
a tow bedtick, laid upon him by three companions, up a flight of 
stairs at the mill. He had survived the bite of a rattlesnake, without 
the usual remedy of liquor, which he had foresworn, using only a 
“poultice of blue ash sprouts.” The same year, Thomas V. Carter’s 
wife Susan was laid to rest. All her family, save one son, died of 
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tuberculosis, “quick consumption,” as it was called in those days. 
Spencer Faubion, surviving a second wife by three years, closed his 
adventurous career in 1867. He had been one of the young Clay 
county neighbors who had followed the California gold-rush, knew 
Dr. Charles Robinson in the Sacramento squatters riots, and came 
back safely with two or three thousand dollars from the Mother Lode. 
On his return overland, as he had gone, he and a few companions 
were overtaken by winter somewhere on the upper Platte, or perhaps 
on the Republican. They had been lost for some days and were 
nearly starved. At dusk they made camp under a low bluff on the 
bank of the frozen river. He was cutting up a dead cottonwood for 
fire wood when a herd of buffalo poured over the bank onto the ice. 
A great bull slipped and fell. Before the beast could get upon his 
feet, Spencer brained him with his axe. He used to tell how they 
feasted on hump-steak that night and roasted the big leg-bones for 
the marrow to satisfy their fat-starved bodies. 
His resemblance to “Frémont the Pathfinder” was often remarked, 
“though he was a much larger man than Benton’s son-in-law.” 
John Horner died in 1866, the youngest man but one of the orig- 
inal party of 1854-1855. Not much is remembered of him except that 
“he was a good neighbor always.” He was of Scotch-Irish stock, 
perhaps of the same migration that settled the Piedmont region of 
the Southern colonies and supported Jefferson in his long struggle 
with the tidewater squires for a more liberal share in government. 
Elizabeth Howard of Walnut creek, about whom no other record 
than her tombstone inscription seems to be at hand, was laid to rest 
among her Plum Grove friends in 1869. The sunny acre in the edge 
of a young black oak grove, a quarter mile west of the schoolhouse, 
donated by John Jeffries and set aside for burials at the time of the 
first death, was beginning to fill up. It was free for all who wished 
to lay their dead with those whom they had known “in old Clay 
county, t’other side of the river.” And children hearing a favorite 
hymn over a new made grave used to think 
“On the other side of Jordan, 
In the sweet fields of Eden, 
There is rest for the weary,” 
somehow referred to the broad Missouri which divided their Kansas 
home from the land from which their people had come. And per- 
haps as the mists of homesickness gathered in the mind of the dying, 
the same dim thought may have consoled the weary one at the end. 
There was much of the mystical in the worship of the pioneers, 
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their thought of the Hereafter was colored with a vision of rest, and 
return to a home beyond the river of Charles Wesley’s poetry of in- 
spiration, after the long years of toil in a new land. Vocal music 
was always a large part of the life of the Plum Grove people. The 
great hymns which unquestionably were the major element in their 
religious expression, the old ballads their ancestors had brought 
with them from Britain, all the popular songs of their American ex- 
perience, lived in their daily emotional concerns. Their preachers 
were often as much noted for their leadership in song as for their 
pulpit eloquence, or for their doctrinal exposition. Their teachers 
in the neighborhood school were remembered as much for the extent 
of their new music introduced as for their instruction in the three 
R’s. A certain Major Morton, forgotten for all else, used every 
winter to “conduct courses in note-reading and part-singing” about 
the country districts and his singing schools were a much prized 
element in the social life of the younger people. Many a happy 
marriage dates from those gatherings which brought the lads and 
lassies together. 

In June, 1870, the idyll of “Jim and Mary” came to its close in 
her burial in the old Plum Grove graveyard. They had only that 
preceding spring realized the lifelong dream of a home of their very 
own. A pleasant little place half bottom land and half limestone 
bluffs and prairie, on Big Slough creek halfway between Oskaloosa 
and Osawkee and eight miles or so from Plum Grove, had been 
bought with their savings “of ten years living on rented places.” 
They had stripped themselves of their livestock capital “down to a 
bare new start to make the part payment.” There was a nearly new 
hewn-log house neatly chinked with lime mortar, in which the tiny 
shells of creek sand mollusks showed to the great interest of the 
children. Log-heaped fires and burning stumps had lighted the new 
field at night for weeks during corn and garden planting. The 
great rocks in the face of the bluff were half concealed by wild 
shrubs and young hickory saplings. There was a fine spring in the 
limestone ravine a few steps from the kitchen door. The creek was 
full of fish and a set line at night seldom failed to provide fish for 
breakfast. The trail up the spring branch to the schoolhouse at the 
edge of the prairie wound in and out among wild flowers and the 
pools were alive with minnows, periwinkle shells and crawfish. 
Every week or oftener some of the young folks from Plum Grove 
rode down the creek to spend “overnight with Jim and Mary at 
their new place.” It would be a sheltered home in winter time, their 
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friends agreed, below the sweep of the Arctic wind which scourged 
the prairies. The livestock took to their new range as if they too 
had found a more congenial home. 

Grandmother Nancy had come to stay a week, and then in the 
middle of a sultry and moonless night came the never-to-be-forgot- 
ten rousing from sleep, the hurrying barefoot stumbling over the 
rocks of the spring branch to call good neighbor Morg Donahue to 
ride for the doctor. The coming and going of anxious friends and 
relatives, the long and weary procession of neighbors and the great 
gathering from miles around and the rounding of raw yellow clay 
over a new grave, the enforced abandonment of the desolated home, 
remains a nightmare in the memory of those most affected. Perhaps 
it was no more poignant than the breaking up of many homes in 
Kansas in the early days, perhaps of little interest to the present 
reader except as it helps the present day student of history “to know 
just how things were then”—which is the primary purpose of all 
history. 

The new decade opened to the people of Plum Grove with a 
promise of fulfillment greater than they had hitherto known. Most 
of them now had commodious frame houses of native timbers and 
Northern pine, painted white, though some still clung to their 
well-built hewn log structures, in some cases weatherboarded over. 
William Meredith had used oak studding, joist and rafter, with 
black walnut weatherboards, casings and shingles. A beautiful fire- 
place and chimney of squared limestone graced the well designed 
simplicity of a somewhat attic style. Good barns, granaries and 
stables of log and rough sawn lumber sheltering seed and bread 
grain, work horses and milch kine were common. Well grown shade 
trees and orchards gave the homes the look of established residence. 

The local church society having outgrown the schoolhouse meeting 
place, in consequence of a successful revivalist’s efforts, it was de- 
cided to build a community church. Pledged contributions were 
spontaneous and liberal, not only from the neighbors but from well- 
wishers at a distance. A skilled architect-carpenter was employed 
by the day and boarded round. William Meredith donated the acre 
in the corner of his homestead opposite the schoolhouse ground which 
James Rickman had given the district years before. Labor and 
hauling of the lumber from Leavenworth were the free contribution 
of those who could best spare the time from their farmwork. The 
church was completed during the summer and dedicated in the 
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autumn. The cost was more than $2,000, “paid up and out of debt 
on the day of the dedication ceremonies.” 

That may be regarded as the high point in the community’s his- 
tory. Times were changing swiftly, more swiftly than anybody 
then could have appreciated. The war years were over and gone. 
Old partisan hatreds were dying out in Kansas except as self-seeking 
politicians exploited the old-soldier vote by flaunting the “bloody 
shirt.” Visiting back and forth between the Plum Grove families 
and their Missouri relatives had been resumed soon after Lee’s 
surrender. There was much bantering among reunited Rebs and 
Yanks, but there was no diminution of respect or affection one for 
the other. It is recalled that one evening at dusk a lanky stranger 
rode up to the woodpile at “Jim and Mary’s house,” inquiring of the 
axe wielder if “Jim Meredy lived hyarabouts?” “That’s what I’m 
called by friends,” was the answer. “Ah don’t give a damn about 
him, but Ah’d like mighty well to see Cousin Mary.” 

He was invited “to ‘light and look at his saddle,” supper being 
about ready. Mary welcomed her distant relative whom she hadn’t 
seen since she was a little girl. The two men sat late that night 
reviewing the years between and Mary shuddered to learn that they 
“had been poppin’ bullets at each other across a corn-patch at the 
battle on the Big Blue the night Gin’l Joe Shelby fell back undeh 
ohdehs of the Commandin’ Officeh, afteh captu’in’ some of the Plum 
Grove militiamen—an’ sehved’m right, foh fightin’ ag’in theh kin- 
folks.” 

Sometimes Jim protested that the ex-Rebs allowed a union man 
mighty little room in the argument when the folks from t’other side 
of the river were visiting at Plum Grove, but there was never any 
bitterness in the discussion. 

The first wedding in the new church was when Ann Rickman, 
daughter of James and Eliza, was married to a handsome young 
Virginian, Samuel S. Stout, lately lieutenant and acting captain 
under Stonewall Jackson. Nobody ever thought the less of him for 
having spent his latter teens following the great confederate strate- 
gist, and to the boys of the neighborhood he was a glamorous figure. 
Not so glamorous were some of the ex-soldiers on either side who 
drifted through the settlement in the great post-war immigration 
when the railroads were selling off their notorious land subsidies 
in the middle and western counties of Kansas. 

There was a plague of bonding schemes to promote railroad build- 
ing for a decade and more; fraudulent elections, corruption of offi- 
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cials, sturdy resistance to lawsuit, mandate and injunction, that 
had much to do with local politics for years. The state and county 
governments were honeycombed with graft, extravagant public im- 
provements, wasteful financiering, piling up of debt, burdensome 
taxation, whereby the real progress of the new commonwealth was 
long retarded. That became painfully evident when the dreadful 
grasshopper visitation fell upon Kansas in 1874, like unto the 
plagues that smote Egypt in Moses’ day. “In the state of the treas- 
ury, it was decided, relief by the legislature was impractical; that 
the counties would have to assume the burden and an appeal must 
be made to citizens of Kansas and the people of the Eastern states.” 

The story of the coming of the locusts has been told a thousand 
times, in newspapers, sensational fiction, verse and verbal tradition, 
but no one who did not witness that greatest of all disasters that 
made the name of Kansas a byword in the older states, could have 
had any adequate conception of the catastrophe. 

There had been rumors and newspaper stories for weeks, as there 
had been tales of local devastations ever since the white man’s 
first sortie into the buffalo country, but most people east of the 
counties of the plains discounted the reports as “sensational news- 
paper stuff as usual, cooked up in the printshops to fill space.” Then 
when word came from Jewell county that the pests were crossing 
over from Nebraska like a blizzard, darkening the very light of the 
sun, people began to wonder if they might not get as far east as 
Topeka. They were headed southeast; like a freakish summer 
storm, they mightn’t strike the country north of the Kansas after all. 
But on the incredible sky-filling myriads came like the very wrath 
of God, benumbing the imagination. 

We were at the table; the usual midday meal was being served; 
one of the youngsters who had gone to the well to fill the water 
pitcher came hurrying in, round-eyed with excitement. ‘“They’re 
here! The sky is full of’m. The whole yard is crawling with the 
nasty things.” Food halfway to the mouth fell back upon the plate. 
Without speaking the whole family passed outside. Sharp spats in 
the face, insects alighted on the shoulders, in the hair, scratchy 
rustlings on the roofs, disgusted brushing of men’s beards, the 
frightened whimper of a child, “Are they going to eat us up?” 
Turkeys gobbling the living manna as fast as their snaky heads 
could dart from side to side; overhead, the sun, dimmed like the 
beginning of an eclipse, glinted on silvery wings as far as eyes 
could pierce; leaves of shade trees, blades of grass and weedstems 
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bending with the weight of clinging inch-long horrors; a faint, sick- 
ening stench of their excrement; the afternoon breeze clogged with 
the drift of the descending creatures. 

Not much was said, children huddling against their mother, whose 
hand touched lightly the father’s arm. Men and larger boys got 
out the corn-knives, whetted them hurriedly across the grindstone 
and set out for the cornfields. Before sunset they came back weary 
and dispirited, the corn-stalks, they said, were already naked as 
beanpoles. It was a good thing that a big cutting of prairie hay had 
been stacked early—it’d be needed when snow came. The garden 
truck had disappeared, even the dry onions were gone, leaving 
smooth molds in the ground empty as uncorked bottles. Fruit hung 
on the leafless branches, the upper surface gnawed to the core. The 
woods looked thin as in late autumn. Someone called attention to 
the pitted earth here and there and we discovered ‘hoppers with 
their ovipositors sunk to the wings, filling the pits with eggs. 

Water troughs and loosely covered wells were foul with drowned 
‘*hoppers. Neighbors passing spoke of strange happenings. A young 
wife awaiting her first baby, in the absence of her husband, “over 
t’wards Hickory Point” had gone insane from fright, “all alone in 
that sun-baked shanty on the bald prairie.” Eggs and milk tasted 
of the ’hoppers and cows were drying up somebody said, who’d been 
over at Osawkee to the mill. A train had stalled on a curve coming 
out of Leavenworth on the narrow-gauge because the crushed grass- 
hoppers greased the track so that the wheels couldn’t take hold till 
the train crew shoveled sand on the rails. Some thought the grass- 
hoppers were thinning out somewhat, moving east on the wind— 
millions of them perishing in the river, but plenty of them made the 
crossing and were already as far east as Carrolton and Sedalia in 
Missouri. Some of the farmers here and there began plowing their 
denuded corn lands for wheat, turning up the "hopper eggs to the 
sun and harrowing the ground thoroughly in hope of destroying the 
pests as they hatched. Others said that was wasted effort and the 
wheat’d better be saved for bread. “If winter didn’t kill them off, 
it was all up with the people, there’d never be another harvest in 
Kansas.” 

Again the covered wagons began to appear on the main traveled 
roads, heading east. It was said that the railroads were hauling 
western settlers free out of the western counties to save them from 
starving on their claims, homesteaders and those who had made a 
payment or two on railroad lands. Again the cry for “aid” for 
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“starving Kansas” was heard all over the country “Back East.” 
Poor bedeviled Kansas, would that Godforsaken land ever be able 
to feed its people?—and every one of the older states had still un- 
cultivated soil enough to feed a million more inhabitants than it 
had! It was all very well to glorify the pioneer, but what chiefly 
ailed the American people was their everlasting restlessness. Never 
satisfied with the advantages they had, but always hungering for the 
West, pulling up stakes and moving on, restless as the grasshoppers 
themselves. 

A state relief committee, organized “when the legislature shirked 
its job,” was evangelizing the East for “aid” and once more it was 
“begging Kansas,” to the disgust of the more provident farmers like 
the Plum Grove folks who felt it was high time that the state should 
stand on its own feet, considering the taxes they had been paying 
and the scandals that had disgraced its financial affairs. Money 
could be raised for everything else and bonds could be voted by the 
legislature for every wildcat scheme suggested heretofore, but not 
a cent out of the state treasury for the state’s “’hopper victims.” Of 
course every decent person would share anything he had with his 
needy neighbors in such a crisis, but this everlasting panhandling 
the East was beneath the dignity of a solvent commonwealth. The 
good people of the older states would give and give, as they’d been 
doing ever since the territory had been made a battleground to prop- 
agate the Republican party, but Kansas ought to have some pride 
by this time. What would the bonding of the state for another 
million dollars, to feed its needy, amount to as against its good 
name, at home and abroad, when one or two good crops would 
square the bill under decent management? Pass the hat and let all 
give what they could; then let the people’s government shoulder the 
burden for whatever was necessary to carry the destitute over till 
the next harvest. 

So spoke the men of Plum Grove. Not a pennyworth of the “aid” 
so generously poured into the state would any of their folks accept. 
None of them went hungry, none of them lacked clothing or fuel to 
keep them warm the winter after the grasshoppers came. There was 
bread grain and there was meat, thin, to be sure, but as always there 
had been something left over from the previous year in every house- 
hold, lard and molasses and dried fruit, and there was this year’s 
potato crop, too deep in the ground for the hoppers, there was milk 
for the children, even if they had to buy wheat bran from the North 
to make a hot mash for the cow after the shock-corn nubbins were 
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gone and hay gave out before grass in the spring. Hogs and cattle 
were sold at a cent a pound, delivered at the railroad for lowa and 
Eastern feeders. Again they reduced their livestock to a bare new 
start. They cut and hauled cordwood to trade in at the stores in 
town, at four dollars a cord, to buy winter boots and shoes. What 
cattle they couldn’t sell some of them gathered up in herds to be 
driven across the river and wintered on shares among their folks in 
Missouri,—which by the way, was reciprocated the next year when 
Missouri pastures failed and livestock was brought back to be fat- 
tened on the speculators’ open lands along the divide. 

Fortunately the winter of 1874-1875 was relatively mild, though 
not so mild as the following one when the ground did not freeze till 
late in February after the blue birds appeared, weeks ahead of their 
usual arrival. Planting was unusually early in the spring of 1875; 
though the eggs of the "hoppers hatched so fast that by the time the 
plowman made the round, his previous furrow was squirming with 
the young creepers. Harrowing destroyed most of them, but un- 
cultivated fencerows, and all outside the planted ground supplied 
armies of devouring and insatiable creepers that moved over the 
face of the earth consuming every green thing. Gardens, weeds, 
newly sprouting field crops, the very lint on fence rails and the ac- 
cumulated dead leaves in the woods down to the bare ground. We 
fought the creeping armies with dusty furrows, pits and fire. They 
could be herded with buckbush brooms wherever we chose, even 
into the flaming mouth of the furnace under the soap kettles. Noth- 
ing could stay their advance until their wings sprouted and they 
rose into the air to ride the spring winds and disappear as they had 
come, a mysterious visitation never to return. Scientists told us 
afterward that their breeding grounds in the northwestern plains had 
later been destroyed by the trampling herds of cattlemen from Texas 
and the advance of the wheat growers. 

Seasonable showers, replanting and vigorous cultivation after the 
*hoppers were gone, produced a good crop of corn and late gardens. 
Corn planted on June 18 stood six feet tall on July 23, the news- 
papers recorded, and the blessed prairie grass kept on growing after 
it had been gnawed to the ancient mat of roots all over the specu- 
lators’ lands. That year baling presses were set up at Winchester 
and Nortonville furnishing a ready market for wild hay for ship- 
ment to the East. And we used to say God never made better 
roughage, for horses especially, than the clean, sweet, dustless prairie 
hay that grew free as air and water for whomsoever would take the 
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trouble to harvest it. Certain it is that without it, the early Kansans 
could hardly have survived. 

The grasshopper years exacted a fearful toll from the lives of 
the Plum Grove people and “their kind of folks” over the country, 
far more serious and far-reaching than any of them could have 
known at the time. And few of their descendants today can 
appreciate what those exhausting years did to the pioneers’ spirit 
and to the mental attitude of their children, and children’s children. 
The original settlers of Plum Grove had arrived in the new terri- 
tory of the flowery prairies full of hope, determination and in the 
prime of their bodily vigor. The oldest of them, William Meredith 
and John Faubion were in their forty-seventh year. All the other 
fathers and mothers were from ten to twenty years younger. All of 
their Missouri-born children were under eighteen. James Rickman 
and John Horner, the youngest of the men, were each barely twenty- 
seven. The youngest of the wives were not yet twenty-five. Those 
who had survived were well past middle age when the grasshoppers 
came and growing weary in body and retrospective in mind. No 
longer were they looking forward to the modest fortune and pros- 
perous comfort they had in expectation when they crossed the river 
which separated them from all they had known. The younger 
generation married in Kansas, or at least beginning their wedded 
lives in the new state, were rearing families of children too large 
for their circumstances, most of them on rented farms, as yet unable 
to acquire permanent homes of their own. Kansas had not turned 
out to be the land of small-farmers such as their people had been 
for generations. Even some of their fathers were heard to regret 
that they were too old to begin life anew in the broader land of 
opportunity in the far West. Everybody was settling down to a 
more or less hopeless endurance of present depressing conditions for 
men with little capital, or restlessly contemplating another good 
crop and removal to where a man could make a new start, some- 
where, somehow. 

Clearly for them the old days were gone, a new age was upon 
them. The grasshopper years had settled that definitely. Taxes 
had gone delinquent, debts had accumulated, “everything a man 
could make went to the storekeepers and to the money lenders.” 
Chattel mortgages had come to be a curse to the whole state and 
even the legislature was worried about the financial condition of 
the common citizen. The whole effort and energy of the farmer, 
on whom everything depended, seemed to be drained off to support 
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the town dwellers, most of whom “apparently had nothing better 
to do than to loaf in the shade, or about the saloons, telling dirty 
stories or cooking up some slick scheme to gouge the country folks.” 
A morbid condition of mind was settling upon the once independent 
tillers of the soil. ‘Raise less corn and more hell,”’ was a common 
slogan. And the soil was no longer the reservoir of age-long accu- 
mulated plant-food it had been when the black ribbons of over- 
turned sod stretched unbroken from one end of the field to the other. 
Every rainstorm now washed a thick broth of fertility down the 
gentle slopes, baring patches and gullies of yellow hardpan, rubbery 
putty when wet and stony hard when dry. Barnyard manure and 
futile attempts at seeding to clover and timothy, had failed to pre- 
vent the impoverishment of their rolling fields. Hog cholera one 
year had swept away the chief source of money to clothe their 
families and pay off the most pressing debts. Mortgaged farms 
for the first time became a menace to the Plum Grove neighbors. 

James Rickman was thought extremely lucky when he was able 
to sell a part of his homestead to clear the rest of debt a few months 
before he died in 1880. He had been one of the solid citizens of the 
community, kindly and humorous, but stern minded against irrev- 
erent frivolity and all manner of loose-speaking and intemperance, 
as became his Scotch-Irish ancestry. There was a tradition that his 
first immigrant ancestor crossing to the New World had been ship- 
wrecked and saved his life by a stupendous effort, swimming and 
keeping afloat many hours till he was picked up. It is not known 
which of the older states he came from to Missouri in his child- 
hood, probably Indiana, however, since he had relatives there. He 
had been a plainsman in his younger manhood, probably connected 
with the freighting business on the Santa Fé trail or in government 
service to the far frontier army posts. One story of his adventurous 
experience out there on the southwestern desert he used to recall as 
a warning to us youngsters against uncontrolled temper. He and 
his wagon mate were at breakfast after days of wearisome and 
dangerous travel, when some trivial disagreement arose between 
them. Hot words led to a blow and young Rickman lunged at his 
partner with the butcher knife in his hand. The stroke fell short, 
but ripped belt and shirt to the skin. The horror of coming so 
close to killing his friend, he never got over, shuddering at the 
thought of it as long as he lived. It modified his naturally violent 
temper thereafter, but it was hard for him to forgive an affront or 
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injury. His silent withdrawal from intercourse with one who had 
offended him, was mistaken by his neighbors for a stubborn resent- 
ment, “holding a grudge,” but nobody who knew him ever accused 
him of wronging a neighbor or failing in offices of kindly services 
in time of need. He loved the woods, kept bees and knew the stolen 
home of every wild swarm in the country round about. The cutting 
of a beetree was an adventure that appealed to his nature and was 
a delight he shared with the boys of the neighborhood. The picture 
comes back to memory of his felling a wide-branched hollow elm 
near the creek on a hot afternoon in early autumn, his white shirt 
sweated tight to his thick chest, his eyes eager with the prospect of 
a “good haul of wild honey, like John the Baptist lived on in the 
desert, boys,” and his gratification when we filled a washtub with 
comb, some white and new and some brown as tebacco from previous 
seasons. It was he that gave the name of Honey creek to the chief 
branch of our creek, since applied on government maps to the whole 
north fork. His courage and resolution was often proved. Riding 
into Winchester one afternoon, he found a young son of a Crooked 
creek friend beset by bullying “hellions about Ned’s own age egged 
on by their fathers and a pack of loafers!” Uncle Jim Rickman 
with a broken fence-rail took his station as umpire, saw the fight 
through to Ned’s hard won victory, washed the bloody victor at 
the horsetrough, bought him a new shirt and rode home with the 
young man. Staid church-member, as he was, he often chuckled 
when the affair was referred to in his presence. “I warned ’m to 
stand back and let the two settle it, or I’d crack the feller that 
interfered—and I meant it.” He and his much beloved wife, Aunt 
Eliza, had many children, who were all married, dead or widely 
scattered, years before her death in 1910, in Oskaloosa. She won 
a prize at an old settlers’ meeting a year or so before, for the longest 
residence on her original homestead of anyone in that part of the 
county. 

James Henry Meredith, died in August, 1885, in the Kansas val- 
ley, opposite old Lecompton, of a recurrent disorder contracted dur- 
ing his military service. We brought him back to old Plum Grove 
for burial beside his Mary, and half a mile of farm wagons and 
lighter vehicles filled with old friends followed his coffin to its final 
resting place. 

He was a “man without an enemy, naturally quick-tempered, but 
‘just and placable always,’ too much so for his own good, for people 
took advantage of his generosity.” Slender, dark haired, blue eyed 
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and sandy bearded, wiry and agile, he was not so robust as some of 
his brothers, for “he had worked too hard before he was fully grown, 
the first years in Kansas.” 

He was a notable hunter always. The year before his death his 
oldtime hunting companion wanted to know if “Jimmy still went 
deer-hunting the morning after the first ‘little skift of snow?’”—re- 
calling to mind how one evening at dusk he rode up to the door with 
a fat buck behind his saddle and a wild turkey at each knee. That 
was the winter of 1868-1869, when we had venison, turkey, wild 
goose or some other game, from the first snow till the February 
thaw. Very often he used to lower a frozen carcass from the roof- 
tree and shave off steaks for breakfast. Buckskin “whangs,” wild- 
goose or turkey wings for dusters always hung curing by the kitchen 
stove or beside the chimney jamb those days, and Jim could cut as 
neat a quill pen as any old time schoolmaster. The spring he moved 
to the Shelt Britton place he tried hard to get Shelt to sell him a 
planting of Peachblow potatoes, new in that neighborhood, but Shelt 
refused—he wanted the crop for his own use. Then a few days 
after, Jim plowed up a gopher hill and found a peck or so of fine 
seed potatoes, so he had a good patch of Peachblows after all, much 
to Shelt’s disgust. That year, too, he raised the finest musk melons 
anybody in the country roundabout had ever seen. He took one to 
a campmeeting Sunday dinner at Plum Grove, “a monster, fourteen 
or fifteen inches long, ten inches t’other way, delicious beyond de- 
scription, and all the old neighbors and relatives begged a few seeds 
of it.” “What Jim couldn’t raise in the way of new kinds of truck 
there was no use in anybody else trying.” He was always much 
interested in the improvement of farm crop varieties and livestock, 
a good practical veterinary whose services interfered often with his 
own interests. 

Much broken in spirit by Mary’s death, he took over the burden 
of his father’s homestead for ten years, devoting his all to the rear- 
ing of his five young children whom he lived to see grown men and 
women, dying before his time, worn out and very poor. Of inde- 
pendent mind, his opinion and judgment was much trusted, his re- 
ligious ideas were more modern than usual among his kin, a source 
of some anxiety to his sectarian friends, though nowadays his beliefs 
would be mildly Unitarian. His education, beyond elementary 
schooling, was the result of his own wide reading and candid think- 
ing. His love and knowledge of Shakespeare and American history 
often disconcerted people of greater cultural pretensions. “Ask Jim 
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about that, he’ll tell you,” was a common expression when political 
topics were under discussion. ‘Now, if you’ll just read that as you 
hear us folks talk, maybe it won’t puzzle you,” was the advice he 
gave an experienced school teacher who was debating a passage in 
Hamlet or Macbeth. For our people used as common speech the 
language they had brought to Virginia while yet Shakespeare was a 
living memory. And the generations had done little to change it 
save in confusing past tense and participle, and suchlike homely 
locutions. 

“Jim and Mary” represented the connecting link between the first 
rough-log cabin days of the migration across the river and the begin- 
ning of the dispersion of the Plum Grove folks after the state had 
entered its fourth decade of corporate existence. Their parents rep- 
resented the departure from the Atlantic seaboard and the trek to 
the edge of settlement by “our kind of folks” in the Missouri valley 
of 1833. “Jim and Mary” represent the settlement of Kansas, as the » 
present writer and his wife represent the final longest migration to 
the Pacific tidewaters, completing the traverse of the continent since 
1640 or perhaps a few years earlier. It is typical strand in the warp 
and woof of American history. 

Individuals had scattered out from Plum Grove, but William 
Meredith was the first to lose his homestead by the forces which led 
to the final dispersion, for today not one of the descendants of the 
Plum Grove pioneers retains an acre of the original homesteads of 
the 1854-1855 settlement. He was the eldest of the settlers, perhaps 
the most prosperous during the first two decades. Approaching age, 
failing strength, the accumulation of debt, due to the care of a large 
family over a succession of calamitous seasons, and a security debt 
for a friend ruined him. But most of all it was due to a natural 
change in economic conditions in the country’s development to which 
he could not adjust himself. He relinquished his homestead and 
ended his days on a rented farm, in the spring of 1888. His wife 
Nancy survived him but a year or two. He was of robust frame, 
five feet nine or ten, “never inclined to portliness,” square-built, 
dark-haired, one eye “Virginia blue,” the other brown, weighing 
about one hundred ninety-five pounds, a noticeable man in any as- 
sembly. Of positive though unassuming demeanor, somewhat in- 
tolerant of compromise in matters of strict probity, he held the re- 
spect and liking of all who knew him during a long and active life 
in the affairs of his community. He had the character of a patriarch 
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of his tribe. Detesting servility as much as he condemned any pre- 
tense of aristocracy, he was democratic to the core. 

Reproached by an old friend for refusing to take advantage of a 
legal technicality by which he might have saved some part of his 
estate, he was fierce in his rejection of the kindly meant advice. 
“I’m too old to play the baby act. Let the law take its course. I'll 
not crawfish out of a bargain—and that’s the word with the bark 
on it.” His friend said no more, but years afterward, recounting 
the matter he still held “half a loaf is better than no bread, and your 
granddad might have abated his pride and harmed nobody.” His 
descendant thinks differently. 

In the spectacular Oklahoma opening rush several Plum Grove 
families and individuals found their opportunity for a new start in a 
new country. Others began to find employment in the great rail- 
road shops at Topeka and in like industrial establishments in Kansas 
City, in new centers west and south. Lately word has come of some 
as far east as Ford’s automobile works around Detroit. Now the 
grandchildren and great grandchildren are frequently heard from 
in every state from the Canadian border to Mexico. Which is 
also characteristic of the pioneer breed which opens the way to 
later and tamer and more acquisitive kinds of folks, better adapted 
to the competitive atmosphere of crowded centers. It may well be 
that a recrudescence of the pioneer spirit will ultimately lead us 
to the richer life in closer contact with the good earth from which 
we have all sprung and from which all of us must in the final analy- 
sis of our economic and social development draw our essential sus- 
tenance. 

James Henry Clay Hopewell was buried in 1911, his wife, Mary 
Jane, in 1918. Napoleon Bonaparte, his brother, had passed on in 
1896, having survived his wife Jane Catherine nine years. 

Robert Morgan Carter, died in 1905, thirty years after the death 
of his second wife Amanda. 

The death dates of John and Elizabeth Jeffries, of Jacob and 
Esekias Faubion and their wives are not available at present, though 
inquiry has been made and doubtless will be recovered in the not 
distant future. They were all good neighbors, law-abiding, kindly, 
unpretentious, industrious, and their descendants may well be proud 
of them as worthy citizens of the nation. 

Of the Missouri-born children who came with their parents to 
Plum Grove, some three or four died before they reached their teens. 
Alexander Meredith, next younger than “Jim,” and their brother 
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Charles Wesley, married sisters, Davidella and Mary Elizabeth 
Long, daughters of John S. and Agatha Long, of the old neighbor- 
hood in Clay county, Missouri, Scotch and Irish by descent and 
Kentuckian born, that is the parents, the daughters and several 
sons having been born in Missouri. 

Mary Jane Meredith, older daughter of William and Nancy, 
married David May, of Rural township, also Missouri born, a 
nephew of Caleb May who helped frame the Wyandotte constitu- 
tion. David was a union veteran, a great friend and admirer of 
his brother-in-law “Jim.” 

Julia Ann, younger sister of “Jim,” married the Rev. John Wesley 
Faubion, who took over by purchase from the heirs the homestead 
of John Faubion, his grand-uncle. “Preacher Johnny,” or “Brother 
Johnny,” as he was known among us, was of a line of ministers for 
several generations. He and his younger brother Nathaniel, and 
a cousin William Edward Broadhurst, were long known in Kansas 
as able circuit-riding pastors. John Wesley was agent for his con- 
ference in the founding and promoting of Enoch Marvin College at 
Oskaloosa. He and his wife died in Arkansas City about 1900. 

Benjamin Franklin Meredith, born 1849, the youngest of the fam- 
ily, married Nancy Elizabeth, second daughter of John and Elizabeth 
Jeffries, and it was in their home that William and Nancy died 
near Dunavant. 

Margaret Elgivia, the eldest child of John and Elizabeth Jeffries, 
married Spencer Houston, first born of Esekias and Serena Faubion. 

Of N. B. Hopewell’s sons and daughters, Thomas J. married Sara 
Lyons; Henry married Margaret Lacey, the second daughter of 
T. W. Lacey. Mary Jane married George Garrett; the third son, 
Oskar, married a neighbor girl whose name is not at hand; the 
younger daughter, Nancy, married George Corn. 

Spencer Bird, son of Charlotte Faubion, Nancy Faubion Mere- 
dith’s sister, died 1923; his wife Amanda Moseby, 1919. They are 
buried at Plum Grove. Their daughter Katie married Francis 
Marion Carter, son of Robert M. and of Amanda, Robert’s second 
wife. 

All of that Missouri-born generation are now dead, so far as 
records show, as are most of their younger, Kansas-born brothers 
and sisters. The grandchildren of the Plum Grove pioneers, of 
whom the present writer is the eldest survivor, are mostly aged men 
and women, and the other descendants, as has been said, are scat- 
tered from the Atlantic to the Pacific, from Canada to Mexico, mostly 
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in the West. The farmer-tradition among them, which ruled the 
lives of the Plum Grove pioneers, making them somewhat intolerant 
of sedentary occupation, is less urgent nowadays. Professional and 
mechanical employment seems to be most prevalent. Probably most 
of them at times envy the sturdy, independent, laborious and de- 
cidedly respectable lives of their ancestors who founded and de- 
veloped the small colony of “Our Kind of Folks” at the “head of 
Slough creek” in 1854-1855. 

As a distant relative writes from Texas, “none of them has ever 
been in jail, except, maybe for fighting,” and fighting was so rare 
among the men at Plum Grove that the one remembered unimpor- 
tant affair of “bloody noses” was a sort of thing from which other 
more notable incidents used humorously to be dated. At the pres- 
ent writing only three lawsuits in nearly a hundred years are re- 
called among the connection, two friendly suits to quiet title and 
one election contested in court. Aesop’s fable of “the two cats, the 
monkey and the hunk of cheese” has always been a favorite precept 
among us. 





John Brown and the Manes Incident 
James C. Matin 


N view of the neglect of the John Brown theme as a subject of re- 
search by American historians one might be led to the conclusion 
that it had been exhausted. It is a fact, which seems to pass un- 
noticed, that no professional historian has written a biography of 
John Brown, and even more significant that the profession has pro- 
duced scarcely an important monograph on any phase of the subject. 
The only recent contribution which may serve as the exception that 
emphasizes the generalization is the article by R. V. Harlow on 
Gerrit Smith. 

Several years ago the present author began work on a phase of 
the subject which appeared to be of only magazine-article size. 
After several year’s work, that innocent beginning has developed 
into a project for a large book, “John Brown and the Legend of 
Fifty-Six,” the story of one year of the Old Hero’s life and the way 
it has been transformed into folklore. It is surprising how historians 
and biographers of Brown have overlooked even the most obvious 
materials, an example of which is presented here. 

Oswald Garrison Villard’s John Brown is usually referred to as 
monumental, and at the time of its publication the reviewers, almost 
without exception, seemed to be convinced that the research had 
been complete and exhaustive. Villard declared that the place 
assigned John Brown in history depended to a large degree on the 
view taken of the Pottawatomie massacre (p. 148). In searching 
for the evidence upon which justification of the murders could be 
based, he eliminated most of the incidents traditionally alleged, 
concluding that the evidence “establishes in the neighborhood of 
Osawatomie only five definite Proslavery offences.” This list of 
five was headed by one which “seems to be established beyond 
doubt that Poindexter Manes,? a Free-Soil settler, was knocked 
down and beaten for having a New York Tribune in his pocket” 
(p. 172). It is not the intent of this paper to trace Villard through 
the mazes of his forty-one page chapter on the Pottawatomie mas- 
sacre. The Manes incident alone, the strongest buttressed of his 


five Proslavery offenses, is to be discussed. 

1. R. V. Harlow, “Gerrit Smith and the John Brown Raid,’’ The American Historical 
Review, v. 38 (October, 1932), pp. 32-60. 

2. The name has been variously spelled: Manes, Maness, Manace, etc. 
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Villard cited as his authority for this story, “established beyond 
doubt,” three references: The statement of John B. Manes, a son 
of Poindexter Manes, published in the Garnett Plaindealer, January 
9, 1880; the reminiscences of S. J. Shively® and the Andreas-Cutler 
History of the State of Kansas. As a sample of the principles of 
historical criticism used by Villard this is a good illustration, al- 
though friends of Villard might insist that it is not typical. The 
Andreas-Cutler history was a commercial subscription project as- 
sembled in about one year’s time by untrained writers, and published 
in 1883. The authority for the Manes story as given in this work 
was not indicated. The Shively reminiscences were read before 
the Kansas State Historical Society in 1903 and were written by a 
man who was born in Missouri in 1861, five years after the event, 
and grew up in Kansas in the Pottawatomie creek community. This 
paper was, therefore, reminiscences of other people’s reminiscences, 
and was flagrantly erroneous in most respects, and in particular, 
he assigned the Manes incident to the year 1855 and had John 
Brown, Jr., organize his Pottawatomie Rifles to avenge it, although 
this particular military company was not in existence until 1856. 
It is difficult to comprehend how Villard should have felt justified 
in using such citations as support for his decision that the Manes 
incident was “established beyond doubt.” Certainly he did not 
examine with any degree of care the history of these particular 
publications. 

By process of elimination it would seem that any authority for 
the Manes incident cited by Villard really depended upon the 
statement of John B. Manes, the son of Poindexter, but that needed 
careful examination. Although Villard did not inform his readers 
John was eleven years of age in 1856 and wrote the statement over 
the date line of December 29, 1879—the twenty-four-year-old rem- 
iniscences of an eleven-year-old boy.® This was just after the Towns- 
ley “confession,” published December 11, 1879, had completed the 
explosion of the legend that John Brown had not even been near 
the Pottawatomie and did not have anything to do with the murders. 
Now that the crime was pinned positively upon him, many of the 
friends of Brown were hard put to reverse suddenly their positions 


3. Kansas Historical Collections, v. 8, pp. 177-187. 


4. The present author has been able to determine with reasonable certainty, however, that 
the source was James Hanway, whose first published version of the incident thus far found 
was printed in 1869 in the Ottawa Republic.—‘‘J. H. Hanway Scrapbooks,” v. 4, 184 ff, in 
the Kansas State Historical Society library. 

5. The determination of the age of John B. Manes is derived from the Kansas state census 
records for 1865 and for 1875. In 1856 Poindexter Manes was 47 years of age. 
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and collect incidents, to invent outrages, or to juggle chronology to 
make it appear that John Brown was justified in the crime. It 
was under these circumstances that John B. Manes came forward 
with his contribution, but in justice to him it must be said that the 
story had been long current as a community tradition and that 
James Hanway, who always had insisted that John Brown was the 
leader of the massacre party, had used it in the same manner since 
1869 in his newspaper publication of local history. It was out of 
this kind of historical evidence, however, that Villard’s house of 
cards was built. 

It is not necessary to prolong the matter further, as the New York 
Daily Tribune, August 11, 1856, has the full answer. Buried in a 
long communication “From Our Special Correspondent” (probably 
W. A. Phillips) is the following under a Leavenworth date line of 
August 2, introduced by the comment that the incident happened 
a week ago: 

A settler had been to the post-office at Osawatomie to get his mail. On his 
return these gentry [Border Ruffians] waylaid, stopped and searched him. Be- 
sides the Topeka paper, and one or two Eastern journals, he had the Tribune. 
He was at once accused of carrying incendiary documents, knocked down, beat 
and kicked. He contrived to get away from them. When they had him down 
they swore that any man who would take a paper that supported Frémont 
ought to be hung. 

There is no question about the identity of the incident, although 
the Manes name was not mentioned, or of the date, which was the 
last week of July, 1856. The Pottawatomie murders had occurred 
the night of May 24-25 preceding. The Manes incident was a 
result, therefore, and not a cause of John Brown’s crime, and it 
was that unprovoked massacre of Proslavery settlers that brought 
down upon the innocent Free-State men of that region the worst of 
the outrages they suffered at the hands of the Border Ruffians. 





S.C. Pomeroy and the New England Emigrant 
Aid Company, 1854-1858 


(Concluded) 
Epaar LANGSDORF 


MEROY arrived in Boston on January 4, 1856, and soon after 
began a tour of the New England states, as he had done in 1854 
and in 1855, to raise funds for the Aid Company and for Kansas. 
He spoke at meetings in Maine, where he addressed the state legis- 
lature, and in Massachusetts, Connecticut, New York, Pennsyl- 
vania and Vermont. The Wakarusa war, if it accomplished nothing 
else, did succeed in reawakening Northern interest in Kansas,? and 
Pomeroy, an experienced speaker, was in great demand. “The calls 
for General Pomeroy are so numerous and his time so limited,” Doc- 
tor Webb explained, “it will be necessary for him to visit those 
places where he is most likely to effect the greatest amount of good.’’* 
However, Pomeroy spent nearly four months in the East and in 
the month of February alone more than $5,000 was contributed di- 
rectly as a result of his efforts On February 4 Secretary Webb 
wrote to Wm. J. Rotch, of New Bedford, to suggest holding a public 
meeting to raise funds for the general relief of Kansas. He wanted 
also to have a private meeting with some of the prominent citizens 
in hopes they would subscribe to the company’s stock. “For both 
of these purposes,” he said, “we rely mainly on the abilities of Mr. 
Pomeroy.”*® At the quarterly meeting of the directors on February 
26 Vice President Williams mentioned 
in an especial manner the valuable aid he had rendered the Cause of Freedom 
and Humanity by addressing public meetings in various sections of New Eng- 
land, and also the important assistance he had furnished in the way of raising 
funds for the relief of those who suffered by the invasion of Lawrence.® 
That Pomeroy had rendered valuable financial assistance to the 
company as well is attested by the treasurer’s books, which up to 


1. Members of the legislature and citizens of Augusta contributed $270 as a result of 
Pomeroy’s speech.—Webb to E. W. Farley, February 16, in “Emigrant Aid Papers,”’ “Webb 
Letter Books.” Cf., Pomeroy to Webb, Jonuany 29, in “EAP,” correspondence. 

2. “At no time,” wrote Doctor Webb, “has there been manifested so wide spread uw 
sympathy for our Kansas friends as since the recent Border Ruffian invasion of Lawrence.”’"— 
Webb to Wm. McGeorge, of Poughkeepsie, N. Y., March 6, 1856, in “Webb Letter Books.’ 

3. Letter to F. E. Patrick, secretary of the Republican club of Conway, Mass., January 
19, in tbid. 

4. Ibid., passim. 

. ibid. 

EAP,” “Records of Exec. Comm.,”’ v. II, p. 62. For specific reference to some places 
and cn of Pomeroy’s addresses see ibid. -» passim. 
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November, 1855, had showed a continuous deficit but which in March 
showed a balance of over $18,000 and at the annual meeting in May 
a balance of more than $5,000.7 

The company’s problems at this time were complicated by po- 
litical and economic conditions in the territory. The winter of 
1855-1856 was unusually severe and many settlers were forced to 
depend on Eastern relief organizations for help. Pomeroy and 
other Kansans assisted in this work, and well-attended meetings were 
held at New York, Philadelphia and Albany, as well as at other 
smaller cities.? At several of these meetings rifles were subscribed 
for in addition to money; feeling was running high in the East and 
the utterances of such men as Henry Ward Beecher did nothing to 
abate it. 

In fact, the situation was more serious in the spring of 1856 than 
at any time previously. The Free-State party had elected state 
officers under the Topeka constitution in January, settling for the 
time being a threatened split in the party ranks,!° but fear of new 
invasions from Missouri caused leaders at Lawrence to telegraph 
the President and to inform members of congress that they were 
campaigning diligently in the East. By February agitation had be- 
come so general that the President issued a proclamation warning 
all persons that United States troops and local militia would be 
called upon to put down “any attempted insurrection” in Kansas 
territory or “aggressive intrusion into the same.” 

The crisis came in April with the shooting of Sheriff Samuel J. 
Jones. Although the Free-State men of Lawrence immediately dis- 
avowed the act, the Proslavery forces apparently believed it afforded 
an excuse for attempting to drive their opponents from the territory 
by force. This they proceeded to try forthwith, and their campaign 
of terrorism was climaxed by the “sack of Lawrence” on May 21.!” 


7. “EAP,” “Records of Annual Meetings.”’ C/., Harlow, ““The Rise and Fall of the 
Manes a Movement,” in American Historical Review, v. XLI, No. 1 (October, 1935), 
pp. 10-25. 

8. The most prominent of these agencies was the New York State Kansas Committee, of 
which William Barnes was secretary. C/., the ‘‘Wm. Barnes Papers,’’ Manuscript division, 
Kansas State Historical Society. 

9. Pomeroy to Wm. Barnes, April 16, 1856; H. J. King to M. McGowen, March 27; 
Russell Hebbard to M. McGowen, April 26, in ibid. See, also, “Kansas Territorial Clippings,” 
v. III, Pt. 2, pp. 118-114, and handbill in Pomeroy’s writing, advertising a meeting at Faneuil 
hall on March 13, in ‘Pomeroy Papers.” 

10. Cf., Brewerton, The War in Kansas, pp. 345-348. 


11. J. D. Richardson, Messages and Papers of the Presidents, v. V, pp. 390-391. The 
proclamation is virtually a repetition of Pierce’s message to the congress on January 24.— 
Ibid., pp. 352-360. 

12. Pomeroy’s “Reminiscences,” in “Kansas Biographical Scrap Book,” “P,” v. VI, pp. 
118, 120. Descriptions of these events as the Antislavery North saw them may be found in 
almost every account dealing with the period, especially in Gladstone, Phillips, Holloway, EI- 
dridge, Williams, etc. 
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Pomeroy had reached Kansas in May and had been at once ap- 
pointed chairman of a reorganized committee of safety which was 
attempting to work out a policy of nonresistance to the territorial 
officers.1* The object was to place upon the federal government the 
responsibility for attacks and damages that might come from Pro- 
slavery, official hands—for they seemed to the Free Staters synony- 
mous terms. Pomeroy was almost the only prominent Free-State 
partisan who was not under arrest at this time, and during the at- 
tack on Lawrence he took a leading part in its defense.1* The ques- 
tion was whether to defend the town against the posse of the United 
States marshal or to “turn the other cheek” and let the mob do as 
it pleased. The majority of the citizens favored resistance but the 
leaders thought it wiser to adopt A. A. Lawrence’s “Fabian” policy 
and therefore codperated with the posse. However, immediately 
after the marshal had dismissed his men Sheriff Jones enrolled them 
in his own unauthorized and unofficial posse and it was this troop 
that entered the town later in the day. To them Pomeroy, after 
consulting with the members of the committee, turned over all arms, 
including the lone cannon. Jones and his men then spent an enjoy- 
able afternoon in pillaging houses, burning the Eldridge house—for- 
merly the Aid Company’s hotel, and wrecking the printing offices of 
the Herald of Freedom and the Kansas Free State. 

Feeling in the north was heightened by news of the invasion. A 

renewed wave of money, supplies and weapons surged into the terri- 
tory. Even before the news reached the East the unceasing cam- 
paign for funds for the general assistance of the territory was being 
conducted under forced pressure and there is reason to believe that 
arrival of the news greatly stimulated this drive. On May 22, be- 
fore he had learned of the attack, A. A. Lawrence wrote: 
The crisis appears to be on the settlers now: money buys every thing, and 
they want everything, and have no money to get it, nor time to earn it. 
There are many brave hearts there, but they have got stomachs near them. 
If you should send to S. C. Pomeroy, Kansas City, Missouri, it will be in 
safe hands.15 

Upon receipt of Pomeroy’s telegram announcing the Lawrence in- 
vasion Lawrence wrote that the news had “cast a gloom” over the 
company’s annual meeting, but only stirred them to go’ forward more 


13. J. N. Holloway, History of Kansas, p. 320; William Phillips, The Conquest of Kan- 
sas, p. 280. 

14. Cf., Holloway, op. cit., p. 320; Thomas H. Gladstone, The Englishman in Kansas 

. (New York, 1857), pp. 60, 61; Phillips, op. cit., pp. 273-275; Geo. W. Brown, 

False Claims . . » pp. 12- 13; Reminiscences of Gov. R. J. Walicer (Rockford, Il., 

1902), p. 200; “Memorial of the New England Emigrant Aid Company ° 

Miscellaneous ‘Document, No. 29, 37th Cong., 3 Sess. 


15. Lawrence to I. M. Bunce, in “EAP,” “Lawrence Letters,” p. 143. Similar letter to 
Abner Curtis, of East Abington, Mass., not in “Letters.” 


Senate 
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strongly than ever. As to the surrender of the arms, Lawrence said, 
he did not doubt that Pomeroy had had good reason for his action. 
“The Fabian policy is the true one—gain time—weary out the ag- 
gressors, and when you gain strength to defeat them, then strike 
the blow.”?® At the same time Lawrence sent $500 to be distributed 
among the settlers, and Anson J. Stone, assistant treasurer of the 
company, authorized Pomeroy to lend them $3,000 to $5,000, with 
more promised as soon as it could be raised. “However surprising 
it may be to the Border Ruffians,” Stone wrote, “the slavery Border 
Ruffian outrage will probably be the cause of fulfilling Atchison’s 
remark made last winter, viz: ‘give an Abolition President for the 
United States in 1856’.”7 

Shortly after the invasion Pomeroy left for the East again. There 
was great demand, he said, for men who had been concerned in 
the excitement to come and tell the story. He stopped at Chicago 
to lecture and received contributions of $2,000; at Cleveland he was 
given $800 more, all this money being spent later for rifles and am- 
munition for the Free-State men in Kansas.'* During the summer he 
spoke in many of the Eastern states but oratory was incidental 
to his other activities. After spending a few days at his home in 
Southampton and conferring with the officers of the Aid Company 
in Boston he was off to Philadelphia as a delegate from Kansas to 
the first national Republican convention.2® An incidental result 
of the meeting was an agreement among the Kansas delegates and a 
few other persons to begin a thorough canvass of Pennsylvania after 
July 1 in the interests of Fremont, the Republican nominee. They 
believed his victory would be an inestimable boon to their cause in 
Kansas, and Pennsylvania, Buchanan’s native state, was considered 
the most doubtful of the Northern states.?° 

Almost simultaneously the Aid Company appointed Pomeroy to 
be one of its representatives at a delegate convention of Kansas aid 
societies at Cleveland. The officers, “although utterly ignorant of 
the object of the call” for this convention, felt that the company 
should be represented.*!_ The convention, an outgrowth of a meeting 


16. Lawrence to Pomeroy, undated, in “‘Lawrence Letters,’ p. 144. C/., Lawrence to 
Robinson, January 31, 1856, in ‘‘Robinson Collection.” 

17. Stone to Pomeroy, May 26, in “EAP,” correspondence. 

18. ‘“‘Reminiscences,”’ pp. 122-123. 

19. S. W. Eldridge, “Recollections of Early Days in Kansas," Publications of the Kansas 
State Historical Society, v. 11, p. 66. Pomeroy’s ‘‘Reminiscences,”” pp. 130-133. 

20. G. P. Lowrey to Robinson, Easton, Pa., June 23, in “Robinson Collection.” 

21. Webb to Wm. Barnes, June 18, in “Wm. Barnes Papers.”” Also “EAP,” ‘‘Records of 
Exec. Comm.,”’ v. II, p. 128; and Webb to Pomeroy, June 20, in “Webb Letter Books,” This 
statement scarcely agrees with Eli Thayer’s claim to being the originator of the convention 
idea (Kansas Crusade, p. 212), although Thayer was active in the convention and in the work 
which followed. 
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in New York on June 9,2" was scheduled for June 20 at Cleveland, 
but according to Eli Thayer was postponed until the 26th to accom- 
modate Governor Reeder, and again was adjourned to meet July 
9 at Buffalo because Thayer himself could not be present on the 
26th.2* A pamphlet report of the proceedings of the convention, 
however, indicates that Thayer is in error. Meetings were held at 
Cleveland on June 20 and 21 and Reeder, who arrived during the 
afternoon session on June 20, was named permanent president of 
the convention. On the same evening he delivered a speech at 
Chapin’s hall, Cleveland. On the last day the convention named 
Pomeroy, Reeder, and T. P. Eldridge as members of the central 
executive committee for Kansas territory. An address prepared for 
the public stated that the objects of the convention and its organiza- 
tion were to send 5,000 new emigrants to Kansas, to see that they 
and the settlers already in the territory were amply provided for, 
and to raise for this purpose the sum of $1,000,000. The convention 
then adjourned to meet on July 9 and 10 at Buffalo.** It was this 
final meeting that was responsible for the organization of the Na- 
tional Kansas Committee and the location of its headquarters in 
Chicago. The purpose of the committee was to raise men, money, 
and supplies and to send them to Kansas, a task at which they 
worked diligently during the following months. 

At the time of his appointment Pomeroy was in Washington 
where he was attempting to perform a two-fold task as the agent of 
the Aid Company and as a representative of the Free-State party. 
In the former capacity he was instructed to press the company’s 
claim against the government for the destruction of the territorial 
hotel at Lawrence and for other depredations of the territorial offi- 
cers.2> In the latter he was one of a group of Free-State men who 
were lobbying among the members of congress. Pomeroy believed 
the best procedure for the Antislavery men in the territory was to 
remain quiet, to do nothing that could be construed as a violation of 
good faith and so justify congress in refusing help. A letter of one 
of these lobbyists remarks that this policy of nonresistance had 


22. Webb to Barnes, June 14, in ‘“‘Wm. Barnes Papers.” C/., “Hyatt Collection.” 
_ 23. Thayer, Kansas Crusade, pp. 212-214. Thayer to F. G. Adams, secretary of Kansas 
State Historical Society, August 12, 1887, in “Thayer Collection.” 

24. — of * Proceedings of a Convention of Delegates From Kansas Aid Societies, 

 « Shes 
_ 25. Webb to Pomeroy, at Washington, June 27, in “EAP,” ‘Webb Letter Books”; also 
in “Records of Exec. Comm.,” v. II, pp. 135-136. With the dissolution of the Aid Com- 
pany in 1897 this claim, estimated at $25,000, was bequeathed to the University of Kansas. 
No attempt has been made to secure a decision in the court of claims, the concensus of opinion 
being that it is legally untenable. However, the University of Kansas in 1897 petitioned the 
congress for payment of the claim.—See A Memorial of the University of Kansas in Support 
of Senate Bill No. 2677 (Lawrence, 1897). 
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greatly strengthened the Free-State position and had “thrown our 
enemies higher than a kite. Let the legislature 7 meet on the 4th 
and adjourn for a few weeks,” he added, and by then they could 
know what to expect from the government. “. By all means 
commit no aggressive act.” 27 

The same sentiment was expressed by Free-State leaders in the 
territory. An open letter “To the friends of ‘Law and Order’ con- 
vened at Topeka” dated “Camp, near Lecompton, . . . July 1,” 
urged the Free-State men to “occupy a tenable position” and refrain 
from doing anything that would set the government and popular 
opinion against them. They had a legal right to organize a state 
government, said the writers, but there must be no resistance of 
federal officers in the performance of their duties. However, if an 
attempt should be made to arrest the members of the “state organi- 
zation” merely because they were such, with a view to disabling it, 
then resistance became defense of the state organization and mani- 
festly justifiable. Accordingly, they warned, no person against 
whom an indictment was pending should appear at the capitol. The 
signers of this document were Gov. Charles Robinson, Geo. W. 
Smith, Gaius Jenkins, Geo. W. Deitzler, Henry H. Williams, and 
John Brown, Jr. They themselves were absent from the session, 
they explained, because indictments were pending against them and 
they did not wish to involve their colleagues and supporters in diffi- 
culties with the law.** 

On July 3 Pomeroy was in Boston to attend a meeting of the 
Friends of Kansas in the rooms of the Aid Company, at No. 3 
Winter street.2® An attempt was to be made to give work to needy 
persons in the territory by beginning reconstruction of the Lawrence 
hotel promptly—if financial arrangements could be made. How- 
ever, the meeting was very small and apparently was unsuccessful. 

An adjourned meeting of the executive committee on July 8 voted 
to instruct Pomeroy to go to Washington again as soon as his en- 
gagements permitted “in order to look out for the interests of the 
company, and of Kansas.” On his way he was to call on Gerrit 
Smith and other persons and from them to procure by stock sub- 


26. The legislature elected January 15 under the Topeka constitution, which met at To- 
peka on March 4 and after an uneventful session adjourned to meet again on July 4, when it 
was disper-ed—without resistance—by Col. E. V. Sumner and a detachment of United States 
troops. 

27. W. Y. Roberts, lieutenant-governor of Kansas, to C. K. Holliday at Topeka, June 24, 
in “C. K. Holliday Collection.” This letter is signed also by Pomeroy. 

28. “Gen. James Blood Collection.”” The “Camp” was a Proslavery stronghold, and 
whether these men remained there for the reason stated or because they were unable to leave 
is not clear. 

29. Cf., Webb to John Carter Brown, June 30; to Geo. A. Russell, June 30; to Eli 
Thayer, July 5; in “EAP,” “Webb Letter Books.” 
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scriptions, donations or loans, funds for the rebuilding of the Law- 
rence hotel and for the general objects of the company.*° 

At a previous meeting, on July 2, the authority given Pomeroy 
on June 14 to draw for $2,000 towards rebuilding the hotel had been 
rescinded. This action was taken because of lack of funds in the 
treasury,*! although Pomeroy himself was doing what he could to 
raise money. He had spoken at Canton, Ohio, on July 8 and suc- 
ceeded in getting something over $200,5* though such sums, of course, 
were negligible in comparison with the amount needed. It seems 
likely that the destruction at Lawrence on May 21, followed by 
“battles” and guerrilla warfare throughout the eastern section of 
the territory, was having a decidedly deleterious effect on the com- 
pany’s financial standing. Prospective investors were not inclined 
to risk their money under such circumstances, particularly since the 
Missourians had seriously disturbed immigration into the territory 
by way of the St. Louis-Kansas City route.** On June 26 Eli 
Thayer issued a statement at New York in which he tried to coun- 
teract unfavorable publicity by showing that the company was un- 
der no obligation to settlers once they had arrived in the territory, 
implying thereby that company stock was still a good investment.** 
However the result of this effort is at best doubtful. 

In preparation for Pomeroy’s return to Washington Amos A. Law- 
rence gave him a letter of introduction addressed to President Pierce. 
This letter seems an obvious attempt to impress the President, to 
“set the stage” for an anticipated interview. “Pomeroy,” Lawrence 
wrote, “is a man well known in his own state [Massachusetts], 
where he always retained the respect of those who know him; and 
well known in Kansas, where he is much confided in by the set- 
tlers.*° I know him personally to be in every way a reliable and 
estimable man.” His Revolutionary ancestry, Lawrence continued, 
ensures against his having any love for oppression, “but he is no 
zealot, and will not state anything to you, if you should give him an 
interview, which he does not believe to be true.’’** 


30. “EAP,” “Records of the Exec. Comm.,” v. II, p. 145. 

81. Ibid., p. 142. Cf., Webb to Pomeroy, July 23: ‘““‘What shall we do for money?” in 
“Webb Letter Books.” 

82. Webb to Patrick Jackson, treasurer of the Kansas Aid Fund, July 14, in ibid. 

38. C/., Gladstone, op. cit., pp. 300-307; and letter of the Rev. Ephraim Nute, dated 
Lawrence, July 24, 1856, in “‘Kansas Territorial Clippings,” v. 3, pp. 284, 285. 

34. Thayer, ‘‘Doings of the Company,” in “EAP.” 

35. C/., Mrs. Hannah A. Ropes, Siz Months in Kansas, pp. 199, 200: “Now [May? 1856] 
there arrives from the East . . . a man whom we all love and honor—to whom we all 
look, as to a sheet-anchor in a storm, General Pomeroy gives both warmth and light to the 
— of the miniature ‘Cincinnati House.’ He loves children—they know by intuition who 

ere. 

36. Lawrence to Pierce, July 12, in “EAP,” ‘Lawrence Letters,” p. 152. 
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This letter, with another of introduction to 8. G. Haven, the man- 
ager of the Fillmore party, was sent to Pomeroy on July 12. Law- 
rence instructed him to try to convince Haven that the Topeka con- 
vention had not been a sudden mob outburst, but had been duly 
called and represented the real feeling in the territory. He told him 
also to “play up” the political advantage to the Fillmore party of 
advocacy of the Free-State cause. To the President, Lawrence said, 
he should play up the patriotic spirit. “I believe Mr. Pierce’s father 
was in the battle of Bunker Hill. Perhaps you can bring that in to 
claim a kindred spirit in him. (The spirit is there, but sleeping a 
long sleep).” To both, Pomeroy was to play the réle of a simple, 
honest pioneer. “Do not show to him [Pierce] or Mr. Haven your 
acquaintance with public men.” % 

Pomeroy was delayed, probably in New York, and did not leave 
for Washington until some time after July 16.5% For several days 
his whereabouts was unknown; as Webb wrote: “You are clearly 
constructed on the principle of the Paddy’s flea, and consequently 
you are difficult to trace.”*® This delay, unavoidable or not, could 
not but be disheartening to the company officials. They were anx- 
ious that the pending homestead bill be pushed through in order to 
stimulate immigration to the territory, and they were equally de- 
sirous, in view of their financial situation, that the company’s claims 
for property damages should be met promptly. W. Y. Roberts had 
informed Webb that these claims could be liquidated if they were 
pushed vigorously, because the administration, fearing that political 
capital might be made of them, was eager to get them from before 
the public and so would vote their payment.*® 

A few days later Webb informed Pomeroy that news from Kansas 
was very discouraging. “On the whole I think our Territorial affairs 
are in a very critical condition and unless something is soon done to 
improve them all will go to ruin, and lead to a grand smash up.”*! 
The attitude of the members of congress was also cause for the com- 


87. Lawrence to Pomeroy, July 12, in ibid., pp. 1538-155. C/., a letter of Lawrence 
dated August 18, cited in Leverett Spring, Kansas—the Prelude to "the War for the Union 
(Boston, 1885), pp. 195-196. It is ‘difficult’ to explain Lawrence’s motives in making these 
statements. The duplicity here demonstrated seems out of keeping with his character and his 
reputation for absolute honesty and sincerity. Perhaps they can be condoned on the ground 
of his devotion to the Free-State cause, but certainly for no other reasons. 

38. Cf., Webb to the Rev. B. B. Newton, July 15; to Pomeroy at New York, July 16; 
in “EAP,” ‘“‘Webb Letter Books.”’ 

89. Webb to Pomeroy, July 21, in ibid. 

40. Webb to Pomeroy, July 23, in ibid. 

41. Webb to Pomeroy, rly 29, in ibid. In this letter Webb also informed Pomeroy that 
no writ was out against , and no mal danger was to be feared in the territory. The 
original indictment issued enhat the Free-State leaders in May and ordering their arrest for 
treason had contained Pomeroy’s name, but it was later removed and that of Gaius Jenkins 
substituted. See Geo. W. Brown, False Claims . . . , pp. 12-18, in which Brown, who 
was one of those arrested, claims to have seen the indictment. 
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pany’s regret. As Webb wrote, they were sorry to hear that the 
congressmen were such sticklers for party, and so reluctant to ad- 
vocate a measure unless the “cordon of their own party” surrounded 
it. However, he urged Pomeroy to continue pushing the matter. “I 
rely little on the integrity of the members [of congress], but greatly 
on their political fears; and by working on these I think justice and 
humanity may yet come off triumphant. . . .”* 

Affairs continued unchanged throughout the month of August. 
Little was accomplished, and it seemed unlikely that anything would 
be gained by Pomeroy’s continued stay in the East. Besides, the 
situation in the territory was now critical and he was anxious to re- 
turn. “The recent developments there,” he wrote, “convince me I 
should hasten my footsteps.” * 

Pomeroy traveled overland to Mt. Pleasant, [owa, the end of the 
railroad. The Free-State party was using this point as a supply 
depot, since the usual route through Missouri was growing more 
and more difficult. Considerable propaganda was issued to persuade 
emigrants to use the northern route. Pomeroy had some part in 
this endeavor. The Chicago group, which was acting as a temporary 
central committee until the appointment of one at the Buffalo con- 
vention on July 9, had added him to its central oratorical com- 
mittee. One function of this subcommittee was to minimize the 
difficulties of entry into Kansas and to propagandize for increased 
travel over the Iowa route.** A circular was issued on July 4 say- 
ing that Pomeroy, Lane, Reeder and others were working to turn 
emigration from the Missouri route to lowa,** and by the end of the 
month Lane’s “Army of the North” was moving into the territory 
from Nebraska City.* 

At Mt. Pleasant Pomeroy found “the nucleus of a party” wait- 
ing for an escort and leader into the territory, and he and S. W. 
Eldridge undertook to conduct them. Lane’s party was two or 
three weeks ahead of them. When they reached Tabor, about three 
weeks after leaving Mt. Pleasant, they met Lane on his way out of 


42. Webb to Pomeroy, July 31, in “EAP,” “Webb Letter Books.”” C/., same to same, 
August 7, in ibid. 

43. Pomeroy to T. W. Higginson, Boston, September 1, 1856, in “T. W. Higginson Col- 
lection.” 

44. Peter Page, of the Chicago committee, to Thaddeus Hyatt, July 6, in “Hyatt Col- 
lection.” 

45. Circular in “Wm. Barnes * Cf., also, Wm. E. Connelley, ‘‘The Lane Trail,” 
in Kansas Historical Collections, v. II, p. 268. 

46. S. W. Eldridge, ‘Recollections . . . ,” loc. cit., pp. 81-83. Eldridge says that he 
and Pomeroy arrived at Topeka on A 11, acting as advance scouts for the “army,” but 
Pomeroy did not leave New York until September 2. Cf., Webb to S. F. Lyman, of Nor- 
thampton, Mass., September 8, 1856, in ‘“‘Webb Letter Books.” 
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the territory. Pomeroy wrote from Clark county, Iowa, on Sep- 
tember 26, that three other parties were behind them and that they 
planned to meet at Tabor and enter Kansas together.** 

While the party was moving slowly south Robert Morrow had 
been sent ahead to interview the new governor of the territory, 
John W. Geary, and learn whether the parties would be allowed to 
enter peaceably. Lane had advised them to give Geary a fair 
trial before committing any hostile act. Morrow secured an open 
letter from the governor in which he said that he welcomed the 
accession of peaceful and bona fide immigrants into the territory, 
and requested that the citizens of the territory welcome such per- 
sons and give them shelter and protection. Also, he said, if the 
party came without threats or hostile attitude all military officers 
in the territory were to give them safe conduct and permit them 
to pass without interruption.*® 

However, on October 10 as the party crossed the northern line of 
the territory they were stopped by Wm. J. Preston, the deputy 
United States marshal, and Lt. Col. P. St. George Cooke of Fort 
Leavenworth. The marshal produced the governor’s order of Sep- 
tember 10 requiring the search of incoming parties for arms and 
ammunition and proceeded to carry out these orders. A large num- 
ber of muskets and carbines were found, besides revolvers, sabres, 
ammunition, saddles and similar materials of war, but “none of the 
ordinary baggage of emigrants.” Preston recognized several of the 
party as Lane men. It was decided that they were an armed party 
and consequently they were arrested and taken to the governor. 
Cooke commented: “I found the Deputy Marshal and some others 
very much staggered by the Governor’s letter as to Eldridge’s party, 
of September 30, which was produced. . . .” * 

Pomeroy’s own story, which is not corroborated by Geary’s report 
to Secretary of State Marcy™ nor by other official accounts, is that 
when they camped for the night he secured Cooke’s permission to 
go on alone to see Geary at Lecompton. He reached the governor 
next day, having picked up an escort of several members of the 


, 47. ,Mentioned in a letter from Webb to Hyatt, October 8, in ibid., and in “Hyatt Col- 
lection.’ 

48. ‘Correspondence of Governor Geary,” in Kansas Historical Collections, v. IV, p. 513. 
The letter is dated Lecompton, September 30, 1856. On the same vad Geary wrote e Wm. 
L. Marcy, secretary of state, that “‘peace now reigns in Kansas. .”"—Gihon, Geary and 

ansas, p. 192. 

49. Cooke to Maj. F. J. Porter, assistant adjutant general at Fort Leavenworth, October 
10, in ~~ <2 of Governor Geary,” loc. cit., p. 516. Cf., also, ‘ ‘Executive Minutes 
of Gov. John W. Geary,” in ibid., pp. 583-590, 607- 611, and passim. 


50. Ibid., p. 583. 
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“Stubbs,” a military company of Lawrence young men. The in- 
terview with Geary took place in a small log cabin guarded by 
soldiers, and no third party was present. The governor consented 
to ride to Topeka with Pomeroy, dismiss the army, and allow the 
party to settle. On the way to Topeka they discussed the situation. 
All that Geary wanted was peace so the Democrats would not lose 
the election. He would allow the Free-State men to triumph if 
they would keep the peace. Pomeroy answered that peace for 
them meant triumph. Geary kept his promise and dismissed the 
soldiers, the Missouri river was opened again, and eventually all 
the Free-State men held prisoners were pardoned. The Proslavery 
faction was enraged and threatened Geary’s life, and eventually— 
in March, 1857—he resigned and went down the river like Reeder 
and Shannon before him, fearing assassination. Nevertheless he 
thought the struggle was virtually over. 

In the comparative calm that settled on the territory in the fall of 
1856 the Emigrant Aid Company saw an opportunity to pause and 
consider its situation. What it saw could not be anything but dis- 
couraging. The treasury was almost empty and funds available in 
the Northern states were going to the various relief committees in- 
stead of to the company for stock subscriptions. Investors had been 
frightened by the destruction of property in the territory,®? and in 
truth it seemed unlikely that the company could show a profit on its 
business transactions. Further, conditions were still unsettled and 
the Missourians, according to reports, were likely to attack again at 
any moment.®5* The political uncertainty due to the forthcoming 
presidential election only added to the confusion. 

One of the first steps taken by the executive committee was to 
instruct its agents no longer to meddle in politics or other local con- 
cerns, but to devote themselves exclusively to company affairs. 
Their first duty should be to prepare and forward a detailed state- 
ment of accounts and a full and accurate statement of the condition 
of every item of the company’s property in Kansas. The executive 
committee desired to be informed also of the precise terms of all 
existing contracts and ordered that no new ones requiring payment 
of money by the company should be made without previous author- 


51. Pomeroy, “Reminiscences,” pp. 125-128. 

52. A commission of claims established in February, 1859, to determine the extent of the 
damage concluded that the total loss and destruction from November 1, 1855, to December 1, 
1856, was not less than $2, 000,000, at —_ iL: of which was sustained by the “‘bona fide” 
citizens of Kansas.—Rep of missioners of Claims, dated July 11, 1859, in 

“Kansas History Pamphlets,” v. TI, Pt. f Territory.” 

53. W. F. M. Arny, general agent of the National Kansas Committee, to Thaddeus Hyatt, 
October 7; same to same, October 23; in “Hyatt Collection.’"’ Same to Wm. Barnes, October 
23, in “Barnes Papers.’’ J. M. Winchell to Hyatt, October 27, in ‘‘Hyatt Collection.” 
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ization from Boston. “You will endeavor to introduce a greater 
economy into the management of the company’s affairs in the terri- 
tory. . . You will forward letters of information to the secre- 
tary segulesty on the 1st and 15th of each month, and as much 
oftener as may be found advisable.” ®* 

Another letter of the same date ordered Charles Branscomb to go 
to Lawrence immediately and consult with Pomeroy regarding com- 
pany business, especially in the matter of prompt rebuilding of the 
hotel.°5 Two days later, on October 3, the executive committee 
voted to revoke the authority granted Pomeroy on April 28, 1855, to 
make private investments in the territory,5* and on October 4 Webb 
wrote to remind him that his contract with the company required 
him to make formal statements of his accounts at quarterly inter- 
vals, or oftener if requested. The executive committee, Webb said, 
realized that unsettled conditions during the past year had made 
such careful bookkeeping impossible, but that since comparative 
quiet now prevailed they expected both him and Branscomb to ful- 
fill this obligation to the letter.57 

At the meeting of October 3, also, the executive committee ac- 
cepted Charles Robinson’s resignation as general agent and re- 
quested him to turn over to Pomeroy all books, papers and business 
matters of the company. Although no conclusive evidence can be 
cited it seems clear that Robinson had never been entirely satisfied 
with his position in the company. He was called the “general 
agent,” but the title apparently meant merely “resident agent” in 
the territory, a term which was also used, though infrequently, to 
describe his office. He seems to have been the company’s local po- 
litical representative and the very fact that he was a powerful figure 
in local politics must have made him dissatisfied to be subservient 
to Pomeroy in business matters. 

Perhaps because of his broad and rather vague title, and because 
of the publicity written by and about him, Robinson has been con- 
sidered the chief agent in the territory. Certainly he figures more 
largely in contemporaneous accounts than does Pomeroy. Yet there 
can be little doubt of his inferior status in the eyes of the company, 
or of his own jealousy of Pomeroy. For example, Secretary Webb 


54. L. B. Russell and C. J. Higginson, for the executive committee, to yomerel, and 
Charles Branscomb, October 1, 1856, in “EAP,” ‘‘Webb Letter Books.” Webb to 
Pomeroy, August li, and Higginson to Branscomb, August 15, in ibid. 

55. Russell and Higginson to Branscomb, October 1, in ibid. 


56. “EAP,” “Records of the Exec, Comm.,” v. II, p. 177. Webb to Pomeroy, October 7, 
in “Webb Letter Books.” 


57. Webb to Pomeroy, October 4, in ibid. 
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on one occasion specifically mentions Pomeroy as “our principal 
Kansas Ag’t.”°* Furthermore, the unusual terms of Pomeroy’s con- 
tract clearly indicate that it was to be his responsibility to show a 
profit for the company, for he received ten percent in commissions 
on the net profits on sales and rents. On the other hand Robinson 
received two and one half percent “on all sales and receipts,” as did 
Charles Branscomb, then the least important of the three agents. 
Whatever the actual commissions may have been—and because of 
the company’s poor bookkeeping it is impossible to tell—it seems 
unlikely that Pomeroy alone would have been given a contract based 
on net returns had the intention not been to make him the responsi- 
ble representative. This premise in itself is not, of course, conclu- 
sive proof of anything, but coupled with the correspondence of the 
years 1854-1856 tends definitely to the impression that Pomeroy, 
and not Robinson, was the man upon whom the company chiefly re- 
lied in its business undertakings. That Robinson was aware of this 
and that he was not reconciled to the situation is made clear by 
examination of the correspondence addressed to him from Boston. 
For example, Secretary Webb wrote to him in August to appease his 
jealousy of Pomeroy and to tell him that he was still “one of the 
principal agents” of the company. Some persons, Webb said, were 
maliciously inclined to make difficulties between Robinson and 
Pomeroy, but Pomeroy “has always spoken in the most kindly man- 
ner of you to the [executive] committee; and he has manifested by 
his deeds, as well as by his words, the sincerity of his friend- 
Ge... 2” 

Details of company transactions, too, indicate that Pomeroy was 
considered Robinson’s superior, at least in financial matters. On 
January 26, 1856, for example, he was authorized by the executive 
committee to consider Robinson’s plan to purchase some steamboat 
boilers and to act upon it at his discretion. On March 1 of the same 
year he was requested to draw up instructions for emigrants and to 
prepare a map of the route to the settlements in Kansas, a chore 
that might well have been left to the supposedly more general func- 
tions of Robinson’s office. Finally, the fact that no general agent 
was appointed to succeed Robinson is conclusive proof that the office 
was not essential to the company’s operations.®” 


58. Webb to N. P. Banks, January 29, 1856, in ibid. 

59. Webb to Robinson, August 18, 1856, in ibid. C/., also, Webb to Harlan Page, Jr., 
December 15 and 20, 1856.—Ibid. 

60. Webb to Pomeroy, April 14, 1856, in ibid. The appointment of Martin F. Conway 
as general agent in 1858 was part of a reorganization of agencies, and the duties assigned 
differed from those earlier assigned to Robinson. 
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This is not to minimize the value of Robinson’s work for the Emi- 
grant Aid Company. Nevertheless it seems clear that his position 
in the company must be considered in a new and definitely less im- 
portant light. Virtually every fact and every implication obtained 
from study of the company records goes to prove that Pomeroy was 
the more consequential agent, and this in turn means that to Pome- 
roy must go a proportionate share of the blame for the company’s 
unsuccessful business and financial career. 

Business letters during the last weeks of 1856 had largely to do 
with financial details. Pomeroy sent an itemized list of the com- 
pany’s town lots in Topeka, sold the “large mill,” arranged to sell 
the Kansas City hotel, leased the mill at Manhattan, probably in 
exchange for an interest in the townsite, and settled Robinson’s ac- 
count with the company.®! These activities were highly satisfactory 
to the executive committee, but still he had made no accounting of 
his finances. On December 8, L. B. Russell and C. J. Higginson, 
for the committee, requested him to forward immediately a state- 
ment of his account to September 1, 1856. The balance to his debit 
on that date, they wrote, was $27,759.44, and the treasurer had re- 
ceived no statement from him since September 1, 1855.** 

However, by the middle of December the company’s position was 
somewhat easier, thanks largely to the efforts of Eli Thayer. Webb 
spoke optimistically of an expected large spring emigration and sug- 
gested that Pomeroy lose no time in selecting town sites where the 
new-comers might settle.** Two weeks later the secretary was so 
cheered by developments that he remarked, “Our cause has at no 
time looked more encouraging than it at present does.” ® 

But in January, 1857, depression struck again. Webb wrote that 
the committee was surprised to learn that payments due the com- 
pany for the Kansas City hotel had not been received and expected 
Pomeroy to take steps to secure a prompt settlement. They re- 


61. Webb to Harlan Page, Jr., of Lawrence, November 8 and 14, December 3 and 15, in 
“Webb Letter Books.” The identity of Harian Page is an unsolved mystery. 2s letters 
are obviously intended for Pomeroy. Either the name was a pseudonym used by Pomeroy 
for reasons now unknown, or Pomeroy’s mail was sent in care of Page to te its inter- 
ception by other parties. However, there is no record of a Harlan Page then living at 
Lawrence, and there seems no good reason for the employment of such a subterfuge since 
other letters were addressed directly to Pomeroy by Webb and various correspondents. Cf., 
Webb to Chas. H. Branscomb, December 31, 1856: Pomeroy complained that he received no 
letters from Webb, and the secretary could not understand this. “Ask him if he remembers 
Harlan Page, Jr.’” Also, Webb to Pomeroy, February 12, 1857, in ibid. 

62. Ibid. No record has been found to show that Pomeroy complied with this request. 

63. The boot, shoe and leather dealers of Boston had subscribed $20,000 in return for 
which they asked the privilege of naming two towns in the territory. Rather than establish 
new towns, Pomeroy arranged for a change of name by two towns already founded. Webb to 
Pomeroy and Branscomb, December 13, in ibid. Same to Harlan Page, Jr., December 15— 
ibid. See, also, Russell K. Hickman, ‘ ‘Speculative Activities of the Emigrant Aid Company,” 
in Kansas Historical Quarterly, v. IV, No. 3 (August, 1935), pp. 251-254, 

64. Webb to S. N. Hartwell of Spencer, Mass., December 31, 1856, in “EAP,” “Webb 
Letter Books.”” Also same to Pomeroy, December 20, in ibid. 
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gretted also that unauthorized drafts had been made on the treasurer. 
Webb continued: 
It is daily more apparent that the Committee should be informed of the en- 
tire indebtedness of the Company within the Territory; it already greatly 
exceeds what the Committee and you estimated it, when you last met with 
them; and as yet there seems no limit to its continued increase. Until the 
bottom line is actually ascertained no additional investments can safely be 
made.%5 

Pomeroy still had not furnished an adequate financial report and 
now was peremptorily ordered to drop all other business and devote 
his time for the next fifteen days entirely to the task of supplying 
the executive committee with a detailed history of past expendi- 
tures. Apparently Pomeroy did not obey these instructions for 
Webb wrote on February 12 that matters were still unsatisfactory. 
The report had reached him, he said, that Pomeroy had a financial 
interest in the town of Quindaro and that while Robinson was away 
Pomeroy had looked after his interests too.*%7 They had learned 
also that Pomeroy was active in church affairs there. All this was 
a great surprise to the members of the executive committee, es- 
pecially since it appeared that he had not yet found time to place 
the company’s affairs in a satisfactory condition.** In the same 
letter Pomeroy was ordered to sell the company’s ten shares of stock 
in the Quindaro company, if he could get an advance for them on 
the cost price. This order was opposed to Pomeroy’s desires and 
his personal interest, for he had earlier written to ask the committee’s 
advice in regard to locating his office at Quindaro.® 

The executive committee at its meeting on February 20 decided 
that Pomeroy must be asked to come East immediately, bringing 
with him all his records, in order that financial matters might be 
straightened out at once.”° He arrived about March 6,"' and was 
present at an adjourned meeting of the committee on the ninth at 
which he answered questions relating to the company’s business 


65. Webb to Pomeroy, January 14, 1857, in ibid. A letter similar in tone was addressed 
to Branscomb on January 26 

66. C. J. Higginson to Pomeroy, January 26, in ibid. 

67. Cf., Geo. W. Veale, ‘“‘Coming In and Going Out,”’ in Kansas Historical Collections, 
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71. Webb to Nicholas Brown, March 3; to Willis Brown, March 11; in “EAP,” “Webb 
Letter Books.’’ 
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affairs in the territory. He was then ordered to go back to Kansas 
at once, returning to Boston by May 10 with all the necessary books 
and papers. In the territory he was to collect what debts he could 
for the company and was to expend for all purposes not more than 
$3,000.72 

On his return to Kansas Pomeroy concluded one of the most 
significant business investments made by the company during the 
year. The executive committee, at the meeting on March 9, had 
authorized him to establish a town on the Missouri river at a cost 
of not more than $6,000.77 Pomeroy decided that the most likely 
location was the already thriving town of Atchison, a Proslavery 
stronghold. He made a bargain with Robert McBratney, the agent 
of the Cincinnati emigration society which already had arranged 
a controlling interest there, whereby the Emigrant Aid Company 
took over a large interest in the town in return for a considerable cash 
outlay and a promise to make further investments. Pomeroy said 
that McBratney had made preliminary arrangements to purchase 
half the town site, as well as the Squatter Sovereign, the local news- 
paper which hitherto had been rabidly Proslavery in policy. Peter 
T. Abell, president of the town company, had bound himself in writ- 
ing to buy and turn over to McBratney and his associates at least 
51 of the original 100 shares, at a cost of from $400 to $800 each, 
the newspaper to cost an additional $1,500. Part of the original 100 
shares, Pomeroy explained, were already in the hands of Free-State 
men, so that 51 from the Proslavery side would enable the Free 
Staters to control the town. When McBratney presented the case 
to him, he objected to taking part unless more favorable prices and 
terms could be secured, but nevertheless told McBratney to go 
ahead and close the bargain if he could secure 160 acres more as an 
addition to the town site for a “reasonable” sum, 600 acres of heavy 
timber land opposite the town on the Missouri side of the river 
at $10 an acre, and 200 more lots, representing twenty more shares, 
at $10 per lot.” 

This agreement, of course, far exceeded the cost specified by the 
company. In fact, although an expenditure of not more than $6,000 
had been authorized, and Pomeroy had written that he did not in- 
tend to make any drafts on the treasurer, the agreement called for 
a down payment of $11,000, an equal amount in about six months, 


a to Pomeroy, March 17, in ibid. The date of his return was later extended to 
y 17. 


Ma: 
73. “EAP,” “Records of Exec. Comm.,” v. III, pp. 69-70. 


74. Pomeroy to the executive committee, dated at St. Joseph, Mo., April 10, 1857, in ibid., 
pp. 110-112. Cf., Lawrence Republican, August 6, 1857 
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and an obligation on the part of himself and new settlers to spend 
about $50,000 in developing the town. Pomeroy was extremely 
enthusiastic about the site, calling it the best he had seen in Kansas, 
and said he would have bought a larger interest if he had known 
how to pay for it. As it was, the purchase when finally completed 
did include a controlling interest in the town and ownership of the 
Squatter Sovereign. Evidently Pomeroy made the arrangement on 
his own responsibility, for he wrote that the company might take 
all or any part of the interest he had secured.” 

Pomeroy arrived in Boston for his second visit of the year on 
May 15, 1857, and was present at the meeting of the executive 
committee on that day. He made a detailed statement of his pur- 
chases for the company and for himself at Atchison.** Apparently 
his actions were approved, even though the cost of the venture so 
greatly exceeded the specifications laid down by the committee, 
and despite the fact that the company’s balance on hand was only 
about $10,000. Speaking at the third annual meeting of the com- 
pany on May 26, Pomeroy gave many particulars relating to con- 
ditions at the settlements in the territory and many assurances of 
a triumphant accomplishment in the near future.7 At the meeting 
of the executive committee on May 29 the question of renaming the 
town was discussed and “Pomeroy” was the committee’s second 
preference.*§ 

Following instructions from the executive committee Pomeroy 
left for Kansas on June 3. A reassignment of duties had been 
arranged and hereafter Pomeroy was in complete charge of com- 
pany matters at Atchison, Quindaro and Kansas City, while Brans- 
comb was in control at Lawrence, Topeka and Manhattan.*® 

From this time until the following August little of interest oc- 
curred so far as the Aid Company was concerned. In the territory 


75. Pomeroy to executive committee, April 10, 11, and 18, in “Records of Exec. Comm.,” 
v. III, pp. 109-112, 117-121. Webb to C. J. Higginson in Lawrence, May 1, in ‘“‘Webb Letter 
Books.” Letters from Higginson, April 26 and May 4, in “‘Records of Exec. Comm.,” v. III, 
pp. 127-129, 133-136. C/., Atchison Globe, December 3, 1909. A contract drawn in manu- 
script, dated February 11, 1858, and signed by O. F. Short, in the manuscript vault of the 
Kansas State Historical Society, throws an interesting sidelight on the sale of the newspaper. 
Short sold the Squatter Sovereign to John A. Martin for $2,000, $300 of which was ‘‘to me 
in hand paid,” and the remaining $1,700 was to be paid by Martin to Pomeroy, “according 
to my contract with him. . . .” This refers to Short’s previous purchase of the nape 
from Pomeroy. The contract implies that Martin was to be financed in his purchase either 
by Pomeroy personally or by the Emigrant Aid Company until the $1,700 was paid, since he 
was to take possession from February 15, 1858, and no date of payment was specified. 

76. “EAP,” “Records of Exec. Comm.,” v. III, p. 131. 

77. “EAP,” “Records of Annual Meetings.” 

78. “EAP,” “Records of Exec. Comm.,” v. III, p. 156. First choice of the committee 
was “Wilmot,” doubtless in honor of the author of the Wilmot Proviso, but neither name 
was adopted. 

79. C. J. Higginson, for the executive committee, to Pomeroy, June 1; and to Branscomb, 
June 3; in “Webb Letter Books.” 
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there was excitement over the election of delegates to the constitu- 
tional convention which met at Lecompton on September 7, and 
Free-State political maneuvering was later the chief topic. Pom- 
eroy took an active part in this campaigning and in the Grass- 
hopper Falls convention on August 26, which voted to participate 
in the October election of a territorial legislature. 

Toward the end of September Pomeroy left on another Eastern 
trip and was present at meetings of the executive committee on 
October 30 and November 7. At the latter meeting his contract 
with the company was renewed for another six months, at the same 
figure of $1,000 a year. It was specified that “Mr. Pomeroy is at 
liberty to pursue business on his own account provided his so doing 
will not interfere with the business of the Company.” *® 

Pomeroy, however, reconsidered almost immediately and decided 
to resign his agency, effective at once or as soon as the executive 
committee considered advisable for the interests of the company.*! 
The committee after discussing the matter at its meeting on Novem- 
ber 17 agreed to accept the resignation effective March 1, 1858, 
and voted Pomeroy their unanimous thanks for his “long and 
valuable” services.82 Subsequently he was appointed local agent 
at Atchison and he continued in charge of local business in Kansas 
City as well as furnishing occasional assistance in other matters 
until 1860.*% 

Upon his return to Kansas in December, 1857, he plunged again 
into local politics and thereafter concentrated his efforts on his 
personal advancement, financial and political. 

During all this time his relations with the Aid Company were 
friendly. The executive committee apparently found fault only with 
his carelessness in bookkeeping and his tardiness in forwarding state- 
ments of his accounts. These faults were old ones, and while they 
were in no way creditable to him as a business agent, neither can 
they be taken as definitive evidence of dishonesty or even of laziness. 
In the early years, especially from 1854 to 1856, the conditions 


80. Ruth P. Boscom, Memoir of Mrs. Lucy Gaylord Pomeroy (New York, 1865), pp. 
122-123. Mrs. Boscom was Pomeroy’s sister. Also T. J. Marsh to Geo. L. Stearns, Septem- 

28, in “Stearns Collection.” Copy of contract with Pomeroy, in Webb’s handwriting, 
dated November 7, 1857, in “EAP,” correspondence. 

81. Pomeroy to Dr. 8. Cabot, Jr., of the executive committee, November 14, 1857, in 
“EAP,” “‘Records of Exec, Comm.,” v. III, pp. 225-226. 


82. Ibid., p. 227. Branscomb’s resignation was accepted at the same meeting. It was 
offered unwillingly, at the request of the oomnvel and Pomeroy is said to have resigned 
because he sympathized with Branscomb. Webb to Branscomb, November 18, and to 
Pomeroy, November 20, in ‘“‘Webb Letter Desks Also Webb to M. F. Conway, the new 
general agent, April 27, 1858, in which he intimates that the company was decidedly dissatis- 
fied with Branscomb but mentions no evidence of such feeling toward Pomeroy. 


83. Cf., M. Brimmer of the executive committee, to Conway, ee | 8, 1858, in tbid. 
Conway to ‘Webb, March 7, in “Records of Exec. Comm., " v. IV, pp. 87-8 
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under which he worked made careful bookkeeping impossible, and 
subsequently his increasing preoccupation with his own affairs ac- 
counted for his failure to give sufficient time to company matters. 

The extent of his interest in Atchison was considerable and was 
probably responsible for his enthusiasm and his generosity in invest- 
ing both for the company and for himself. The town had been in- 
corporated by the territorial legislature in February, 1858, and a 
special election was held on March 13 to elect temporary city offi- 
cers. Pomeroy was chosen mayor to serve until the regular election 
in September, when he was reélected. He was also president of the 
Atchison branch of the Kansas Valley Bank, which began business 
in February, 1858,°* and was president of the Atchison and St. 
Joseph Railroad, a small company formed to build a twenty-mile 
extension of the Hannibal and St. Joseph Railroad and so give Atchi- 
son a railroad connection with the East. The Atchison city council 
voted on March 29 to subscribe for $100,000 of stock in any railroad 
serving this purpose*® and appointed Mayor Pomeroy to act as its 
agent in the transaction. It was not coincidence, then, that led 
Pomeroy and his fellow directors of the railroad to vote on April 6 
to receive bids on construction work.** The condition of the town 
generally was prosperous and prospects were bright. Conway, the 
Aid Company’s general agent, spoke very favorably of it and ad- 
vised the executive committee to hold its town lots there, and to 
make further investments if possible, in expectation of a speedy in- 
crease in real estate values.** 

Pomeroy was incurably optimistic in business matters. He be- 
lieved sincerely in the future of Kansas and the good fortune bound 
to accrue to anyone owning property there. He was constantly 
looking for new investments and recommending them to the Aid 
Company. This characteristic alone tended, from 1857 on, to make 
him an unsatisfactory agent. He seemed unable to realize that the 
panic of 1857 was playing havoc with business, particularly in the 
field of investment. Despite constant reference in letters from the 
East to the tightness of money there, he could not understand that 
the company was obliged to inaugurate a policy of retrenchment 


84. Andreas, History of Kansas, p. 380. See the bank’s advertisements in various numbers 
of Freedom's Champion during this time. 

85. Freedom’s Champion, April 3, 1858. 
_ 86. Ibid., issues of April and May, carry advertising to this effect. See, also, editorial in 
issue of April 10. 

87. Conway to Webb, March 7, 1858, in “EAP,” “Records of Exec. Comm.,” v. IV, p. 
88. Conway's appointment as general agent had been voted at the meeting on February 5, 
and was accepted by him in a letter of February 21, 1858.—J/bid., pp. 55-56, 83. 
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and consolidation.** Furthermore, the company was no longer in- 
terested in Kansas as it had been in the earlier years. The executive 
committee considered that the crisis in the territory had been safely 
passed. The Kansas struggle was over, Northern investors were 
turning to other enterprises, and the company itself was struggling 
to wind up its affairs and withdraw. 

Pomeroy himself was identified with Kansas for the greater part 
of his life. His interests there were selfish, it is true, though in no 
greater degree than might be expected in any man desirous of 
worldly place and fortune. Eventually his ambitions led him into 
devious bypaths and ultimately caused his downfall, but in the 
period of his agency with the New England Emigrant Aid Company 
they were directed toward the defeat of slavery and the victory of 
the Free-State movement. In 1858 this was accomplished, the com- 
pany was no longer dependent upon him, and he could well turn to 
the satisfaction of his own ends. 


88. C/., Hickman, loc. cit., pp. 256-257, 262. 

















Removal of the Osages from Kansas 


(Concluded) 
Berun B. CHaPpMAN 


N ARTICLE preceding this one explained how the Osages in 
1870 agreed to sell their lands in southern Kansas and to re- 
move to Indian territory. Attention was given to the controversy 
between them and the Cherokees as to whether the Osages should be 
permitted to settle on Cherokee lands east of the ninety-sixth me- 
ridian, and to the decision of Sec. Columbus Delano in 1871 that 
the Osages were not civilized Indians, and hence could not settle 
east of that line. This article explains how the ninety-sixth me- 
ridian caused commotion among the Osages and Cherokees, how 
President Grant settled the disputed price of lands, and how the 
Osages removed to a reservation on the southern border of Kansas. 
The Osages, in face of Delano’s decision, reluctantly made a 
second selection of Cherokee lands for a reservation, comprising a 
rectangular tract- of country buttressed against the ninety-sixth 
meridian, extending from the south line of Kansas to the Creek 
country, and running thence west for quantity.°® The quantity 
should be determined by allowing one hundred and sixty acres for 
each Osage settled on the lands. The Osages were willing to pay 
but twenty-five cents per acre for the tract, while the Cherokees 
were unwilling to part with the same for a less price than one dollar 
and a quarter an acre. On March 7 Acting Commissioner Clum 
recommended that the tract be set apart for the use and occupation 
of the Osages; he suggested that the President be requested to ap- 
prove their selection, fix the price to be paid therefor at twenty-five 
cents per acre, and that an executive order be issued announcing 
the same.® Commissioner Parker on March 15 withdrew the recom- 
mendation that the price of the lands be fixed at twenty-five cents per 
acre and recommended that two or more members of the board of 
Indian commissioners be instructed to visit the tract selected by 
the Osages, and make a report to the Interior Department on the 
real nature and value of the lands, and the price the Osages should 
pay for them.*! Secretary Delano observed, however, that members 
of the said board had already visited and reported upon the tract, 
and that it was the duty of the President under existing circum- 
59. Gibson to Parker, March 6, 1871, OIA (Office of Indian Affairs), Neosho, G. 66—1871. 


60. Clum to Delano, March 7, 1871, OIA, “Report Book 20,” p. 252. 
61. Parker to Delano, March 15, 1871, tbid., pp. 277-279. 
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stances to fix its value. By an executive order of March 27 he as- 
signed and set off to the Osages the tract recently selected by them, 
specifying the area of the same as 560,000 acres.®* The tract was 
about 14% miles wide. Delano promptly recommended that the 
price of the lands be fixed at fifty cents an acre; and by an exec- 
utive order of May 27 President Grant fixed the price accordingly.™ 

In a communication of June 10 the Cherokee delegation in Wash- 
ington protested against the price fixed by the President, claiming 
that it was far below the real value of the lands, and that such 
pricing was not in accordance with the spirit and intent of the 
Cherokee treaty of 1866 and other treaties affecting the lands. 
In response to a similiar protest presented to the Interior Depart- 
ment a month later by the delegation, Commissioner Parker said 
that he deemed the price of fifty cents an acre to be not only a fair, 
but an exceedingly liberal compensation to the Cherokees for the 
lands to be occupied by the Osages.® It thus appeared that the 
Osages had secured a reservation at the price named in the instruc- 
tions to the commission sent to negotiate with them in the summer 
of 1870. 

We may now direct our attention to a matter that disturbed the 
Cherokees, vexed and discouraged the Osages, and caused the ex- 
ecutive order reservation for the latter tribe to fade from the map 
of Indian territory during the year after its establishment. That 
matter was the location of the ninety-sixth meridian through the 
Cherokee country. On December 3, 1870, Com. Joseph S. Wilson 
of the General Land Office made a contract with Theodore H. 
Barrett and Ehud N. Darling, employing them to survey and sub- 
divide certain lands in Indian territory, extend the Indian meridian 
from the Canadian river to Kansas, and also determine, establish 
and survey the ninety-sixth meridian through the Cherokee lands. 
It was provided that the surveying should be completed on or be- 
fore December 31, 1871. According to the contract Barrett and 
Darling should be subject to any special or general orders which the 
Secretary of the Interior might see proper to give in the premises. 
On March 18 Commissioner Parker recommended to the Secretary 
of the Interior that the General Land Office be directed to instruct 
them to run the line of the ninety-sixth meridian at once, in order 


62. Delano to Com. Ind. Aff., March 27, 1871, OIA, “Executive Order File.’’ 


63. Delano to the President, March 27, 1871, ibid., May 27, 1871. President Grant’s 
approval is written on the back of the letter. 


64. W. P. Adair and C. N. Vann to Com. E. S. Parker, June 10, 1871. A copy of the 
letter is filed in OIA, Ind. Div., under date of June 28, 1871. 


65. Parker to Act. Sec. Int., July 11, 1871, “Rept. Book 20,” pp. 409-411. 
66. The contract is in G. L. O., “Special Surveys,”’ Bundle 4. 
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that the lands west of the line could be properly evaluated. Ten 
days later the surveyors were instructed accordingly, it being ob- 
served that the line should be determined in order that the Indian 
agency buildings might be properly located.® 

On March 27 the executive order reservation was established. 
But the most desirable portion of it, a strip along the eastern side 
“in a string shape,” was already occupied by about one hundred and 
fifty families of Cherokees, Delawares and Shawnees who believed 
they were living east of the ninety-sixth meridian, and who protested 
against the occupation of the land by the Osages. Agent Gibson 
had confidence in the correctness of the special survey of the line 
and he urged the Osages to make improvements on the strip. In 
erecting temporary buildings the Osages had frequently to abandon 
their work to avoid a conflict with the Cherokees, who resisted the 
necessary appropriation of timber. Early in the spring Gibson as- 
sured the Osages that the line of the ninety-sixth meridian would 
be located without further delay, because the Commissioner of 
Indian Affairs had given him an unqualified promise that it would 
be. By the time the planting season arrived the chiefs protested 
against further improvements being made at the agency because the 
line had not been run. The Osages were “rendered exceedingly 
dissatisfied” by the uncertainty of the location of the line.® 

On April 15 Barrett reported to the General Land Office that 
steps preparatory to the survey of the line had been taken; and 
that the work would be executed with promptness, due regard being 
had to its being correctly determined astronomically.” “It is ex- 
pected that the survey of the line in question will be made this 
month,” the Office of Indian Affairs advised Superintendent Hoag 
on June 5, “and the difficulties and disputes attending the present 
uncertainty of its location will be set at rest.” * Astronomical ob- 
servations for the initial point were made in that month and in 
July. Many complaints and suggestions from Hoag and Gibson, 
relative to the survey of the line, reached the Office of Indian Af- 
fairs during the spring and summer. 

On August 28 the General Land Office instructed Barrett and 
Darling to report at once when the survey of the line would be 


67. Parker to Delano, March 18, 1871, OIA, “Rept. Book 20,” p. 281. 


68. Commissioner Drummond to Barrett and Darling, March 28, 1871, G. L. O., Survey 
Gen., v. 25, p. 84. 


69. Hoag to Act. Com. Clum, October 5, 1871, a Affairs, 1871, p. 464; same to 
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70. Barrett to Drummond, April 15, 1871, G. L. "4 I. No. 45,187. 
71. Clum to Hoag, June 5, 1871, OIA, (Large) “Letter Book 102,” pp. 227-228. 
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completed. “If no progress has been made you are required to use 
all diligence towards the completion of the same,” said Com. 
Willis Drummond, “as important interests are involved and now 
delayed waiting the establishment of said line.” *? On September 
7 Barrett replied that a surveying party under the direction of 
Darling was then in the field for the purpose of establishing and 
marking the line.** Agent Gibson reported on October 1 that if 
the official survey proved the narrow strip of tillable land in dispute 
to be east of the ninety-sixth meridian as the Cherokees contended 
it was, the land assigned to the Osages would be quickly abandoned 
by them, as they would probably not accept it as a gift for a future 
home. ** Before the close of the month it was known by the said 
survey that the strip in question, “containing in fact all the im- 
provements made and all the really available land in the whole body” 
intended to be included in the executive order reservation assigned 
to the Osages, was east of the ninety-sixth meridian. ™ 

On October 26, just a year after the Osages selected the first tract 
of country in the Indian territory, Hoag informed the Office of In- 
dian Affairs that the ninety-sixth meridian was about three and one 
half miles west of the line designated by the special survey.7* He 
stated that the “calamity” of throwing the Osages “into the Bluffs,” 
added to lingering prejudices, had made their condition insufferable. 
He said that the Osages had become demoralized and would return 
to the plains with increased aggravation; and that he feared they 
would return to their former habits of plunder™ unless the Interior 
Department took some immediate and decisive steps to redress their 
wrongs. He explained that they would not accede to the conditions 
of the act of July 15, 1870, providing for the sale of their lands in 
Kansas and the purchase of lands from the Cherokees, until the 


Z Drummond to Barrett and Darling, August 28, 1871, G. L. O., Survey Gen., v. 25, 
p. 263. 

78. Barrett to Drummond, September 7, 1871, G. L. O., I, No. 63,690. 

_ 74, Gibson to Hoag, October 1, 1871, Indian Affairs, 1871, pp. 490-491. See, also, a 
similar statement in Hoag to Act. Com. Ind. Aff., October 5, 1871, ibid., p. 465. 

75. Com. F. A. Walker to Sec. Int., November 1, 1872, ibid., 1872, p. 40. In regard 
> the improvements made by the Osages on the strip, see Gibson to Hoag, October 1, 1871, 

ic. cit, 

76. Hoag to Act. Com. Clum, October 26, 1871. The letter is marked “Neosho, H. 883— 
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Caney Valley was by the special survey located west of the ninety- 
sixth meridian. Hoag continued: 

That valley was [a] condition to their acceptance. That survey so located 
their Eastern boundary. Now the official survey throws it all off, to the Chero- 
kees. Our last year labor in improvements is lost, and our future prospect for 
immediate usefulness is blasted, unless we at once remedy this misfortune. 
The Osages now feel that the Commissioners, Agent and Supt. who have ad- 
vised their removal, did so to defraud them of both their old and new homes. 

. The question of their civilization is off [of] too high importance to lie 
another year on the contingency of running a line that might and should have 
been done in 30 days. 

On November 3 Acting Commissioner Clum recommended that 
immediate measures be taken to remedy, so far as practicable, a 
state of affairs, likely to be productive of such evil results as those 
mentioned in Hoag’s letter of October 26. He said there appeared 
to be two alternatives. First, to have one or more members of the 
Board of Indian Commissioners, or some other suitable person, pro- 
ceed to the Cherokee country to negotiate with the proper author- 
ities of the Cherokee nation for the retention upon reasonable terms, 
by the Osages, of that portion of the tract of country supposed to 
have been included within the limits of the reservation set apart for 
them, but which was found actually to be east of the ninety-sixth 
meridian. Second, to provide a new reservation for the Osages in 
the portion of the Cherokee territory bordering upon the Creek 
country and lying to the west of the ninety-sixth meridian. He 
stated that the latter alternative would by no means be entirely 
satisfactory to the Osages and should only be entertained after every 
effort had been made for the success of the first proposition, with- 
out avail.*® 

The next day Secretary Delano approved the suggestions em- 
braced in the first alternative set forth by Clum, and designated 
Thomas Wistar and John B. Garrett of Philadelphia, and George 
Howland of New Bedford, Mass., as a commission to open negoti- 
ations with the Cherokees accordingly. Delano stated that if the 
commission should not succeed in negotiating with them for the con- 
tinued possession by the Osages, of the lands they occupied, then, 
he desired that the attention of the commission be directed to the 
necessity of their making an examination of the country for the pur- 
pose of selecting a new reservation for the Osages.*® Instructions 


78. Clum to Secretary Delano, November 8, 1871, OIA, “Rpt. Book 21," pp. 64-65. 
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were promptly issued to the commission stating that in the second 
alternative they should examine the Cherokee country west of the 
ninety-sixth meridian.*® Agent Gibson was instructed to remain on 
the reservation as then located with the Indians in his charge, until 
the matter regarding the possession of the strip of land in question 
should be finally settled. He was also instructed to inform the 
Osages that they would be protected in their rights to the extent of 
the power of the Interior Department.®* 

Soon after the location of the ninety-sixth meridian was officially 
determined the Osages went to the plains for their fall hunt, much 
displeased and discouraged, alleging that another gross outrage had 
been perpetrated upon them by the government. Early in February, 
Howland,** Gibson, and Mahlon Stubbs, agent for the Kaws, began 
a journey of one hundred and fifty miles, from the end of the rail- 
road at Coffeyville, to Pond creek where a portion of the Osages 
were encamped. On February 16 they made arrangements with the 
Osages for the holding of a council near the agency on Caney river. 
The council met on the afternoon of March 1; about seventy-five 
Indians were present. Wistar and Howland were promptly asked 
to read their instructions, which they did. The Osages then retired 
to themselves to consider the two alternatives set forth by the Office 
of Indian Affairs.** 

The council met again on the evening of March 4 at the call of the 
Indians. About forty were present. On behalf of his people Gov. 
Joseph Pah-ne-no-posh presented to the commission a paper pre- 
pared by them on that day. It said in part: 

We the Great and Little Osage Indians, Chiefs, Councilors, Braves, Head- 
men and other members of nation have this day assembled in council at the 
house of Mrs. Rosalie Chouteau on the banks of the Caney River near the 
Agency, and do aggree to take the proposed lands west of the M D. line 96, 
to the channel of the Arkansaw River Said Lands to be Sixty miles long 
bounded on the north by the Kansas line and on the South by the Creek na- 
tion . . . on Reservation the Caws to be included the bounds of their 
tract to be Settled here after the price pr acre for these lands not to exceed 


twenty cents pr acre. We also wish if possible a Small tract of Land west of 
the Arkansaw River.84 


80. Clum to Wistar, November 4, 1871, OIA, (Large) ‘Letter Book 108,” pp. 244-246. 

81. Clum to Gibson, November 4, 1871, ibid., p. 247. 

82. See Howland’s expense account for services rendered in making the agreement with 
the Osages, OIA, Neosho, H. 576—1872. 

88. The proceedings of the council are in OIA, Cent. Supt., I. 1824—1872. See, also, 
Wistar and Howland to Sec. Int., March 20, 1872, S, Misc. Docs., 42 Cong., 2 Sess., v. II 
(1482), No. 187, pp. 6-7. 

84. The paper is dated March 4, 1872, and is in OIA, Cent. Supt., I. 1824—1872. 
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In council the Osages stated that they wanted a tract of land five 
or six miles wide, west of the Arkansas. They were assured that the 
government felt bound to secure them the strip of land in question 
east of the ninety-sixth meridian if they still desired it, but they 
observed that there would be difficulties with the Cherokees if they 
retained it. 

An agreement concluded the next day, when some fifty Indians 
were present, provided that in lieu of the strip, the Cherokee lands 
between the western boundary of the executive order reservation 
and the main channel of the Arkansas be ceded and transferred to 
the Osage tribe, and confirmed to them by the proper authorities 
at Washington; and that the price of said lands be fixed by the 
President. It was agreed that the Kaw tribe, then in Kansas, should 
have the right to settle on the tract of Cherokee lands above de- 
scribed, and ceded to the Osage tribe; and in case the Osage and 
Kaw tribes could not agree upon their respective locations, or upon 
the price to be paid for the lands ceded to the Kaw tribe, the Presi- 
dent should determine these matters for them. Other provisions of 
the agreement related to protection of the Osages from intruders, 
and to the appraisal of certain improvements made by the Osages 
and Cherokees bordering on both sides of the ninety-sixth merid- 
ian.®5 

As a point of objection to the agreement the Cherokee delegation 
in Washington on March 26 submitted that according to the Chero- 
kee treaty of 1866 the President should fix the price of Cherokee 
lands west of the ninety-sixth meridian after the Cherokees and the 
Indians to be settled thereon had failed to agree on the price.** The 
Osages were able to pay for the lands designated in the agreement. 
Com. Francis A. Walker raised the question whether the government 
could afford to give up to the occupation of four thousand Osages 
and Kaws more than one and a half million acres of the lands on 
which the United States had acquired the right to settle friendly 
Indians by the Cherokee treaty of 1866. He wrote: 

. Without apprehending that there will be any considerable difficulty 
in obtaining future further cessions of territory from tribes within the Indian 
country as the government shall desire, it would still be my belief that it was 
decidedly injudicious to exceed in any case the amount contemplated in that 


treaty, viz., 160 acres to each member of a friendly tribe so settled upon the 
ceded lands, were it not that the Osages have suffered great hardship and wrong 


The agreement, dated March 5, 1872, is in H. Ex. Docs., 42 Cong., 2 Sess., v. XII 
(1si6), No. 258, pp. 8-11. 


86. W. P. Ross et al. to Com. F. A. Walker, March 26, 1872, S. Misc. Docs., loc. cit., p. 6. 
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in the country from which they came, and have now encountered a grievous 
disappointment in their expected home in the Indian country, solely through 
the failure of the government to properly determine their location. If the 
injuries which the Osages have suffered in the past, their disappointment now 
through the fault of the Government, and the manifest and urgent importance 
of adjusting the difficulty without delay, are held to constitute a sufficient 
reason for allowing these Indians to purchase more land than was contemplated 
in the treaty of 1866, I know of no reason why this agreement should not be 
pronounced to be expedient, so far as the United States is concerned, and 
either confirmed by the Department, or, in case it is held that the Department 
is precluded from assigning more than 160 acres to each member of the tribe, 
submitted to Congress for its action.87 

As to the price of the lands, Walker referred to the protracted 
efforts of the Osages and Cherokees to effect an agreement relative 
to the lands in the executive order reservation assigned to the for- 
mer tribe, and to the fact that the matter was finally left to the 
President.®* “I see not the slightest reason to believe,” he said, 
“that negotiations in the present instance would find any other re- 
sult.” He did not consider it practicable to contract with the Chero- 
kees for lands west of the ninety-sixth degree at any reasonable 
price. 

On April 8 the Cherokee delegation addressed a letter to Secre- 
tary Delano giving the assent and approval of their nation to the 
proposition providing for the settlement of the Osages and Kaws on 
the portion of the Cherokee lands between the ninety-sixth meridian 
and the Arkansas river.8® The whole matter was submitted to 
Congress by the Interior Department on April 11. In order to pro- 
vide the Osage tribe with a reservation, and secure to them a suf- 
ficient quantity of land suitable for cultivation, the said Cherokee 
lands between the ninety-sixth meridian and the main channel of 
the Arkansas were set apart and confirmed to them by an act of 
Congress approved on June 5. The act provided that the Osage 
tribe should permit the settlement within the limits of said tract of 
land of the Kansas tribe of Indians, the lands so settled and occu- 
pied by said Kansas Indians, not exceeding one hundred and sixty 
acres for each member of said tribe, to be paid for by said Kansas 
tribe out of the proceeds of the sales of their lands in Kansas, at a 
price not exceeding that paid by the Osage Indians to the Cherokee 
nation. It will be remembered that the tract of land thus designated 


87. Walker to Sec. Int., April 1, 1872, ibid., pp. 2-6. 

88. Walker had hoped to effect a settlement of the matter without bringing it to the 
—— of Congress. Walker to Hoag, January 25, 1872, OIA, (Large) “Letter Book 103,” 
p. 551. 

89. W. P. Ross et al. to Delano, April 8, 1872, S. Misc. Docs., loc. cit., pp. 9-10. 

90. Act of June 5, 1872, 17 Statutes, 228. 
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by Congress was the same tract which the United States agreed to 
sell to the Osages by article fourteen of the unratified treaty made 
with that tribe in 1868. The reservation acquired by the Osages, 
after a home had been provided for the Kaws, constituted the lands 
now in Osage county, Oklahoma, or a tract of about 1,470,059 acres. 
The Kaw reservation was on the border of Kansas, just east of the 
Arkansas. It embraced the lands east of that river, now in Kay 
county, Oklahoma. 

The Osages saved what they could from the wreck of their first 
settlement, and crossed the ninety-sixth meridian. Commissioner 
Walker, from his office in Washington, could say of their future: 
“Having now a fixed place of abode, and having large sums coming 
to them from the sale of their lands in Kansas, the Department sees 
no reason to doubt that they will in a few years become a rich and 
prosperous people.”®! The vision of Agent Gibson was less clear. 
He was on the reservation close to the “rocks,” the “sandstone bluffs 
and ridges,” and the “scraggy, knotty post-oak.” 

The price of the lands of the reservation fixed by the President 
was satisfactory neither to the Osages nor to the Cherokees. Agent 
Stubbs and Superintendent Hoag considered fifty cents an acre a 
fair price for the lands. In June J. P. C. Shanks, John A. Smith 
and Samuel 8S. Burdett, a subcommittee of the House Committee on 
Indian Affairs were requested by Secretary Delano to examine the 
lands with a view of forming an opinion as to the price which should 
be paid to the Cherokees for the same. After examining the lands 
the subcommittee on January 9, 1873, reported their conclusion that 
the same should be priced at sixty-five cents per acre. It was un- 
derstood, however, that this conclusion was a compromise and that 
at least one member of the subcommittee desired a higher valuation. 
On January 13 the Cherokee delegation earnestly protested against 
the price named by the subcommittee for the lands, and insisted 
strenuously that the price should be fixed at not less than one dol- 
lar and a quarter an acre. The Cherokees apparently considered 
that their lands just west of the ninety-sixth meridian were as valu- 
able as lands, thirty miles farther north in Kansas, which the Osages 
had ceded to the United States in trust to be sold at a price not less 
than one dollar and a quarter an acre. On January 31 Acting Com- 
missioner Clum stated that he considered seventy-five cents per acre 
would be a just and reasonable compensation to the Cherokees for 
the lands.*? The correspondence relative to the price of the lands 


91. Walker to Delano, November 1, 1872, Indian Affairs, 1872, pp. 40-41. 
92. Clum to Delano, January 31, 1873, OIA, “Rpt. Book 22,” p. 236. 
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Extract from executive order of February 4, 1873, by which President 
Grant fixed the price of Osage lands at seventy cents per acre. 
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was submitted to President Grant, without recommendation or sug- 
gestions by the Secretary of the Interior. On February 4 the Presi- 
dent by an executive order fixed the price at seventy cents per acre.®* 

Superintendent Hoag on March 7 called attention to the fact that 
the price on part of the lands in question had been fixed at fifty 
cents an acre by the executive order of May 27, 1871, and he implied 
quite strongly that in justice to the Osages the price should not be 
increased.** Secretary Delano considered seventy cents an acre a 
fair price; and he held that the agreement of March 5, 1872, and the 
act of June 5 following, annulled the previous action of the President 
as to the price the Osages should pay for the lands. He also ob- 
served that the valuation of fifty cents an acre was made without 
previously ordering an examination of the lands, and that the in- 
formation before the President at that time consisted entirely of the 
opinions expressed by persons who had casually seen a part of 
the territory appraised.* In September, Gibson reported that the 
Osages regarded the price of seventy cents an acre as a plain viola- 
tion of the promises of the government which guaranteed to them a 
home in Indian territory on lands that should not cost them more 
than fifty cents per acre.* 

An act.of Congress, approved March 3, 1873, provided for the 
transfer from the proceeds of the sale of the Osage lands in Kansas, 
the sum of $1,650,600, or so much thereof as might be necessary to 
pay for the Osage lands in the Indian territory, and for placing the 
same on the books of the Treasury Department to the credit of the 
Cherokee Indians.** During the next decade sufficient money was 
realized from the sales of lands in Kansas to pay the Cherokees for 
the new reservation. The Osages paid the Cherokees as provided in 
the act of March 3, 1873, the aggregate sum being $1,099,137.41.*° 
The lands thus paid for by the Osages were conveyed to the United 
States in trust for the use and benefit of the Osages and Kaws by 

93. The executive order, dated February 4, 1873, is in OIA, ‘Executive Order File.” 

94. Hoag to Clum, March 7, 1873, OIA, Cent. Supt., I. 22—1873. 


95. Delano to Hoag, March 25, 1878, OIA, “Rec. of Letters Sent,”” No. 12, pp. 304-307. 


96. Gibson to Hoag, September, 1873, Indian Affairs, 1873, p. 218. In 1877 Com. J. Q. 
Smith proposed that the Osages sell to the Poncas a portion of their reservation, suitable in 
extent, locality and adaptability for agricultural purposes. The suggestion was made by him 
that the Poncas purchase a tract of about 50,000 acres in the eastern or northern part of the 

e reservation. He considered that fifty cents = acre would be a fair price to pay the 
Osages for the lands. Smith wanted the Osages to understand that no unreasonab = 
for the lands would be favorably entertained by the Interior Department.—Smith to 
Kemble, January 15, 1877, S. Reports, 46 Cong., 2 Sess., v. VI (1898), No. 670, pp. 407- ay 

Ss. 17 Statutes, 588. The Secretary of the Interior requested that this be done. —— 

er of House - Representatives, February 4, 1878, H. Ez. Docs., 42 Cong., 8 ’ 
= L (1867), No. 188 

98. Commissioner Price to Sec. Int., February 17, 1882, ibid., 47 Cong., 1 Sess... v. XX 

(2028), No. 89, p. 85. 
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deed of June 14, 1883. And the Osages had secured a reserva- 
tion in Indian territory and paid for it out of the proceeds of the 
sale of their lands in Kansas.1 


99. The deed conveyed the ae ‘in com for the use and benefit of the i = and 
Indians.” It stated that the lands of the Kaw reservation “‘were paid for by the 
Osages to the Cherokees, and the Kansas Indians have paid for that portion assigned to them 
by proper transfer of the funds arising from the sale of their lands in Kansas." The deed 
is in 8. Reports, 49 Cong., 1 Sess., v. VIII (2362), pp. 315-316; cal in S. Documents, 60 
Cong., 2 Sess., v. XXII (5409), No. 744, pp. 63-65. Mr. David ‘Parsons brought to my at- 
tention a typed report prepared by the General Accounting Office and deposited in the Court 
of Claims. The report relates to a petition of the Kaws in Case No. F-64, and says in part: 
“The Cherokees sold a certain tract of land in the Indian Territory to the Osages, the value 
of which $1,096,748.80 was charged to the Osage vente and credited to the Cherokee funds 
by appropriation Warrants No. 611, April 25, 1874, and No. 648, March 24, 1875 [see 
General Accounting Office Report—In Re: Petition o Osage Indians B- 38, p. 58, Item b], 
but the Kansas Indians were settled on a portion of this tract, and the value of that portion 
occupied by the said Kansas Indians, py $70,096.12, should have been paid for out of 
their funds instead of the Osage funds (see Act June 5, 1872, 17 Stats., 292). Under the Act 
of June 16, 1880 (21 Stats., 292), the United States have made a general settlement with the 
Osage Indians and have repaid to them the $70,096.12 hereinbefore mentioned—that amount 
ag included in the sum of $236,083.88 credited to the Osages by appropriation Warrant 
No. 887, May 27, 1881. The United States having paid for the AY occupied by the Kansas 
Indians as herein set forth, are entitled to reimbursement—$70,096.12.”’ 

100. In 1891 Agent Miles reported that the Osages had never been satisfied with the con- 
veyance and had repeatedly asked that a deed be made to them direct; and for that purpose 
they had endeavored to seek the aid of attorneys a number of times.—-L. J. Miles to Com. 
Ind. Aff., September 1, 1891, Indian Affairs, 1891, p. 353. 
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Bypaths of Kansas History 


ABoLiTIon “Sign” 


The sign used by members of the “Abolition Aid Society” is dis- 
closed to Proslavery adherents in this article in the Squatter Sov- 
ereign, of Atchison, March 27, 1855. 


Asouition Ap Sociery.—The following is the mode of recognition by the 
members of this society: They have a piece of leather twelve inches in length, 
cut in the shape of a horse shoe. About one half the piece, including the 
middle, is one inch in width; the remainder, at each end, is cut much smaller, 
being a small string. This piece of leather is worn in the left vest pocket. 
Whenever used, it is taken out by the right hand and carelessly strapped over 
the left. If this is answered by another in the same way—though strangers to 
each other—they are at once friends—BruNSWICKER. 


——_ 


FRIENDS From Across THE BorDER 


The editor of the Proslavery Atchison Squatter Sovereign, a for- 
mer Missourian, welcomes old friends to Kansas territory two 
weeks before the March 30, 1855, election for members of the 
territory’s legislative assembly. The editorial was printed March 13. 


Within the last few days we have welcomed to Kansas a great many of our 
old friends from Missouri. They are coming in to make permanent settlement, 
and we are glad to see them in before the election, as it is very obvious that 
our nominal governor is devoting all his time to try and carry the ensuing elec- 
tion for the Abolitionists. He is (we have no doubt) delaying the election as 
long as he dare, for the purpose of getting as many of his Negro thieving 
friends from Thayer & Co., as he can, prior to the election, and to drill his 
secret confederates as thoroughly as possible before the fight comes off. Won’t 
it be a glorious sight to see this regiment of his Excellency’s? Fallstaff’s 
ragged regiment would be beautiful compared to it—And it is intimated that 
they will really have death-dealing revolvers and huge bowie knives; every 
ragged rascal of them. We hope none of the “bloody villains” will come this 
way, “our folks” are not used to the smell of gunpowder, and the gleaming 
of knives, it makes us feel like fainting to talk about it, we really think the 
government ought to be called on, to protect us from these bloody minded 
Thayer men. 

We hope our timid friends in Missouri will not be scared out of their in- 
tention of coming here, however, perhaps we may persuade them not to hurt 
us. Provisions are scarce in Kansas, we would therefore suggest to the emi- 
grants to bring their guns and ammunition with them, as game is very abund- 
ant, deer, turkeys &c., and a Missourian can always make a living with his gun 
in a game country. We would also advise that they bring plenty of well 
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twisted Hemp rope, as there may be a great many Ne— horse thieves about 
the time of our election, and it might be necessary to hang some of them 
by way of example, and to prevent the shedding of blood, as Cromwell once 
said, when he ordered a company to be shot. 

We are order loving and law abiding men, but until we make laws, we are 
HicHer-law men. We go in for hanging thieves of all kinds, as HicH as 
Haman, as a gentle hint to evil disposed men, to deter them from the com- 
mission of crime. 


Kansas LEGISLATORS AT DINNER IN 1855 


The Kansas legislature was meeting at Shawnee Methodist mission 
in Johnson county in the summer of 1855, when James Redpath, 
correspondent of the St. Louis (Mo.) Democrat, described dinner 
with the legislators in this dispatch published in The Daily Demo- 
crat, August 23, 1855. 

Westport, Wednesday Aug. 15, 1855. 

Westport is a thriving, bustling, and, at present, muddy little city, four 
miles from Kansas City, one mile from the boundary line which separates the 
territory from the state, and two miles and a half from the Shawnee Methodist 
mission. Its population, I believe, is about 800. It supports a Methodist and 
a Union church, two large hotels, several bar-rooms, (no booksellers’ stores) and 
a weekly newspaper, which changed into a daily at the commencement of the 
legislative session, and is now published tri-weekly. From the usual appear- 
ance of Westport, I should judge that a brisk business is regularly transacted 
here. 

The legislators board either at Westport or at the mission. At the mission 
about one half of them are accommodated night and day. The others sleep, 
breakfast and take supper here, some of them returning daily for dinner also. 

Three, sometimes four stages, ply between Westport and the mission three 
or four times a day. A stage also runs regularly from Kansas City to West- 
port, and occasionally visits the mission. 

The fare to the mission is twenty-five cents a trip; to return at noon for 
dinner, therefore, costs fifty cents. The same sum is charged for dinner at 
the mission. Those who prefer dining “very well” in preference to dining 
“plainly,” return to Westport at noon; those who prefer their ease to the 
gratification of their palates, bid them good speed, but remain at their posts. 
Of course I always remain. I think, as the Indians very truthfully remark, 
“it is better to sit than to ride.” 

Shortly after twelve o’clock—generally a few minutes after the house 
adjourns, the first dinner bell rings. Dinner bells in this section, I may state, 
are huge affairs—they are hung at the top of the house—and their sound is 
heard at least a mile off. As soon as honorable members hear the bell ring, 
there is a sudden stampede from the “Manual Labor School” to Mr. Johnson’s 
house, in which the dining-room, kitchen and lounging room is situated. The 
distance between the two buildings is about two hundred yards. As soon as 
our Solons reach it, they proceed to the front door and sit on forms and chairs 
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under the verandah, discussing bills, (not bills of fare, but legislative docu- 
ments,) past, present and to come, newspaper criticisms on members’ conduct, 
political rumors and territorial interests, till the second bell rings. They then 
besiege the door of the dining-room, and generally manage to play off practical 
jokes until the “dinner horn” sounds and the door is thrown open. The mem- 
bers are very gallant—‘“Make way for the ladies, gentlemen,” is a ruse which 
has often opened a file in the ranks of the dining-room door besiegers, to en- 
able the wag who uttered it to walk into the foremost row with the greatest 
ease. Cutting out letters in the printed “Notice” pasted on the door—making 
left hand table read left hand tale, rates for dinner, rats for the same meal, &c., 
is another popular dining-room door amusement. I won’t mention the cunning 
fox-and-crow custom of praising some modest man’s “personal pulchriture”— 
if he happens to be very near the door,—so immoderately that he is at last 
forced to retire to the hindmost ranks to “hide his blushes.” I won't mention 
it, I say, because it is as obviously stolen from AZsop as many of the statutes 
passed at the mission are “cribbed” from the Missouri code, and I wish to 
notice original features only. 

“When the dining room door opens, there is a rush—but unto what shall I 
liken it? The meeting of mighty waters, to use the refined phraseology of 
Young America, is certainly “no circumstance.” The first interview of long 
separated lovers fails to convey an idea of it. “Itself alone can be its parallel.” 

The dining room is a long, lofty, dingy apartment, at the further end of 
which, (one smells on entering it,) the kitchen is situated. Two parallel tables 
support the fare, and forms a support to the consumers of it. The left hand 
table is appropriated to the—I can’t say goats, because Free Soilers in Kansas 
are so designated, so I will merely say, the members of both houses, judges, 
the governor, (they call him only “squire” now,) and the young ladies who 
may be out there visiting the legislature, and the wives of the various “courts” 
and other sons of Blackstone. The right hand table is appropriated by out- 
siders in general—officers, distinguished strangers, reporters, printers, and often 
clergymen. 

At the head of the left hand table sits Gov. Reeder; but, since his last 
memorable veto, he seldom enters until nearly all the others have left. At 
the head of our table sits the president of the council, our host the Rev. Mr. 
Johnson. As soon as all are seated, he gives a “thump” with the handle of a 
knife on the table. Silence ensues. A grace is then asked by himself. “Now 
comes the tug of war.” Knives and forks ply, and corn-cake, milk and breads 
of various sorts disappear with a rapidity unparalleled, except by the denizens 
of the 19th century. 

Our fare is good, but simple, and toujours la menne. It consists of liquors, 
butter, sweet milk and pure water in unlimited quantities. “Solids”: Corn- 
bread, wheat-bread, boiled or roast beef, and boiled ham. Vegetables: Po- 
tatoes, tomatoes, boiled cabbages, cucumbers, (not sure of this item, but think 
I’ve seen them,) boiled corn, boiled corn-heads. Pies: Sometimes a piece of 
blackberry pie, but generally none. Aids to consumption: Hunger. No butter 
or wine allowed. Puddings: None. Extras: Grace before meat. 

After dinner, members again return to their rendezvous at the front door, 
but I have observed that their conversation is invariably less eager and the 
differences in their orinions Jess obvious to a listener, after what Mr. Breck- 
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endoff’s housekeeper called “the noon-meal,” than before it. In a short time 
they proceed to the legislative chamber—which is a dingy square school room, 
with five windows at one side and four windows at the other. A raised plat- 
form, on which the speaker sits, supplies the place of the window on one side. 
The desks at which the members sit are the ordinary desks used at common 
schools in some sections of our country—in Missouri for aught I know to the 
contrary. I began this letter to occupy one hour I hardly knew how to dispose 
of. It is finished, and my paper is. In my next extra letter I will give you a 
brief description of the personal appearance and habits of the prominent mem- 
bers of the house of representatives. J. 


Lire IN Earty-Day Topeka 


From the Salem (Mass.) Register, February 25, 1856. 


Extracts from a letter of an emigrant to Kansas [James Cowles?] to his 
brother, a resident in Essex county: 

Topeka, Kanzas Territory, 
Jan. 22, 1856. 
Dear Brother :— 

Doubtless, long before this, you have been made acquainted with my 
Kanzas enterprise, and my attempt to establish for myself a home here— 
Shall I give you some little account of my goings and doings? 

My next plan was to migrate to the remote West, “where Nature is young.” 
At this period arose the cry of free and Christian emigration to Kanzas. It 
was a rallying cry to me; every nerve was strung, every power moved. I re- 
solved to sell all that I had and embark in the enterprise. 

I left my home in A—, Ohio, at 8 o’clock in the morning, June 4th, 1855. I 
had sold my house and lots in M., and had pocketed about $400. I was more 
than two weeks in reaching the frontiers of the territory, owing to delays and 
to the sickness, on the Missouri, of a man with whom I fell in company. I 
arrived at Leavenworth, June 20, and joined a party of four to take a foot 
tramp by the government road to Fort Riley, 150 miles, and got my meals with 
the seventeen teamsters who, each with an ox-team of five or six yokes, were 
transporting provisions to the fort, or at the squatters’ houses by the way. 
The first night, a lovely one in June, I slept on my old red chest, the same 
that once held the treasure of the paternal household, under the open canopy 
o: heaven, with my umbrella over my head and a sheet over my legs to absorb 
the dew—a sleep sweet and refreshing. That night, you may be sure, I thought 
of R. and my three little ones, and of the long months that might intervene 
before our re-union. But morning came, and bright hope arose. The land- 
scape under my eye was gorgeous and tearfully beautiful. Mounds of prairie, 
covered with fresh verdure, were swelling and sinking before me. 

I reached Fort Riley, or rather Pawnee, one mile down stream, on Thursday, 
June 29. I called in passing at Topeka, on the south side of the river, to see 
my nephew H. B.C. I found him at work putting up a composite building of 
stone and mortar. I took a slight view of the place and pursued my journey. 
I stopped also a short time at Manhattan, a Cincinnati settlement on the north 
side of the river, within ten or twelve miles of the fort. There were there, at 
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that time, six or eight houses built of Cincinnati lumber. The whole town is 
situated on the Kanzas bottom, but a few feet above the water, and liable to 
be overflowed at any time. 

As to Pawnee, it had begun to leak out that its plat was on the military 
reservation, and of course its prospect as a town site was “nowhere.” 

At this point I revolved in my mind what I should do. Of all the places I 
had seen, Topeka stood fairest to afford the means of accomplishing my ends, 
and my course for the future was marked out. Divine Providence, in answer 
to much prayer for guidance, seemed to point directly to this place. 

I arrived here July 3d, at evening. Fixed now as to place, the next thing 
to look for was employment. A fair opportunity of profitable employment 
with a team of oxen offered, and I bought two yokes and appurtenances. 
With these I went to work, hired my nephew H. to drive them, and sometimes 
went myself, 

In this employment I have been tolerably successful. I purchased a fine cow 
and calf, worth thirty dollars. The cow still yields five quarts of milk a day, 
most of which I sell at five cents a quart. My plan embraced the limiting of 
the expenses of my whole establishment to the narrowest possible extent. To 
this end I purchased a cooking stove for $30, to do my own cooking by, and 
erected a small cabin of cotton wood bark to live in. With my team, I 
hauled logs to mill, plowed, broke prairie sod, and teamed it generally, be- 
sides working some with my tools. 

About the Ist of October I had gathered fifteen tons of hay for wintering 
my stock, and in three short days thereafter had the chagrin to see it all 
burned up by the dashing prairie fires, that sweep over this entire land during 
the fall months. I have witnessed some of the sublimest spectacles of this 
kind. They are quite as exciting as city conflagrations. 

About the same time I fell sick with ague and fever, which continued to 
keep me prostrate, or retard my movements, for more than a month. This 
brought me to November. I had now to replace my hay-mow with corn and 
corn fodder, or frost-bitten prairie grass, which was expensive, as I had to hire 
the most of it done. 

During all this time I have steadily kept in view the school-room as the 
theatre of my usefulness—During August, a project was set on foot to get up 
a class for a young lady resident here. A school meeting was called, and a 
school committee appointed, myself a member of it. The subscription was 
raised, the teacher engaged, and the house provided; but the school, through 
the sickness of the teacher and the scholars, and the unfitness of the house 
to withstand the cold, did not well succeed. During the progress of that 
school, immigration of families had been going on from Providence, R. I., New 
Bedford and Boston, Mass., Portsmouth, N. H., and various places in Maine. 
—It seemed as though this was the time for me to move. I visited the families, 
obtained pledges for about seventeen scholars, and set. the time, Jan. 2d, for 
opening the school. But when January 2d came, winter had set in in good 
earnest. People could hardly keep comfortable in the best of our houses ex- 
cept over a stove, much less in unfinished houses. No finished room can be 
had. I rented a corner of a stone building with good floor and one window, 
made wind-tight by rags instead of mortar and rough-board partition battened 
with paper, for the joint purpose of living in it and holding my schools— 
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singing and day schools. The singing school is actually in progress. The day 
school may also flourish on the return of the mild winter weather to which 
Kanzas is believed to be entitled. 

Since my residence here, I have enjoyed the proofs of the confidence of my 
fellow citizens in being elected delegate to several important conventions, 
though I am no politician. I have been chosen teacher of a Bible class, and 
am often called upon, in the absence of ordained preachers, to conduct re- 
ligious services on the Sabbath. These are being held at present in my own 
hired room, and we have many precious interviews. I can not but look upon 
these as indications of my Heavenly Father’s will that I should abide here and 
fulfill humbly my delightful tasks. 

My stay in Kanzas has been, hitherto, a life of great bodily toil, but ac- 
companied with many proofs of divine favor. There is a great need of good 
men here to fix the standard of integrity and the other sterling points of true 
Christian character, as well as to keep up religious meetings; and I bless God 
that we have many such. I have had the happiness of meeting here many 
Christian people from the New England states, stimulated to emigrate to Kan- 
zas from the same impulses as myself. I really feel as though God had sent 
me here for some good end, and my prayer is that He will help me accomplish 
It. 
Topeka (though at my first acquaintance with it possessed no other ad- 
vantages than a delightful situation, surrounded as it is by the most charming 
rolling prairie, skirted frequently with ravines filled with a growth of timber, 
brush-wood and vines,) has grown within seven months to a place of con- 
siderable note. It has not, however, like its near neighbor, Lawrence, twenty- 
five miles east, been made the butt of Missouri bluster and invasion with 
bloody intent; but it has been made the place of the meeting of several im- 
portant state conventions. 

The first in order was a convention called to confer on the expediency of 
forming a state government. This met Sept. 23. The result of its deliberations 
was an almost unanimous approval of the project, and an order was left for 
the election of delegates to form a constitution. These delegates met at To- 
peka, Oct. 23, and drew up a state constitution, which in most respects may be 
regarded as a model. This convention appointed a day for the election of 
legislators, who should meet in general assembly at Topeka on the 4th of 
March prox. So you will see that our prospects seem fair for becoming the 
permanent seat of government. Add to these circumstances the fact of our 
central position to all inhabited parts of the territory, the centering of roads at 
this point from various parts for the crossing of the Kanzas—as, for example, 
the California road crossing at Papan’s ferry—and you have a favorable pic- 
ture. On the contingency of our admission as a free state, by the present 
congress, of which, in my judgment, there is little doubt, depends a large im- 
migration in the spring into the territory, and especially to the new made 
capital. As to claims, they may still be had within a few miles of this place. 
I have taken one, distant about seven miles, a most beautiful prairie, with one 
or two ravines passing through it, furnishing water throughout the year, and 
underlaid, as I am informed, with beds of coal. Some of the coal of this 
stratum, which “crops out” on the bluff of the Kanzas, about three miles to 
the west of Topeka, I have seen and handled, and it is equal to the coal of 
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Tallmadge, or any of the northern Ohio mines. The bed at its present working 
is sixteen inches thick, good coal. 

The present population of the place I am not able to state definitely. You 
may form some estimate of it from the vote just cast for members of the legis- 
lature. The entire vote of this election precinct was 145. Rents are very high. 
One of our best houses, one and a half stories, 18 by 30, rents for $20 per month. 
Other houses which cost from $100 to $200, rent at from $7 to $10 per month. 
Next spring there will be a huge outcry for houses to rent, which our present 
tenements can by no means supply. The legislature must be accommodated, 
or they will adjourn to Lawrence, an event greatly feared among us. 

Again, city property is fast rising in value. The city association have laid 
out their grounds on a very generous scale, making the principal streets, or 
avenues, 130 feet wide, and other streets 80 ft.; the building lots 75 by 150; 
and have made presents of one or two lots to any person who shall put up one 
or more habitable dwellings on one of them.—I have one of these, on which 
I have commenced building a frame house, 16 by 34, two stories high, which 
I mean to complete on the return of warm weather. I intend to use the upper 
floor as a school-room, and to rent the lower one to a family. I candidly 
think that it is rare to find a place in which investments are safer, or a fair 
return of profits surer, than here in Topeka, whose prospects of growth are 
enhanced by the impress of Freedom fresh upon it. 

As to my own person, I may say, you would hardly recognize your brother. 
He has become full, fat and sleek. He subsists almost entirely on mush and 
milk, and corn and Graham bread. His cheeks, for fourteen years last past, 
sunken, thin and pale, are now plump and ruddy. Kanzas is a hungry coun- 
try. I never ate so much in all time before. Others say the same. There are 
few thin faces here; none wear them who live on the delicious staple of the 
country, corn. Our meal is coarsely ground, but is sweet beyond comparison. 
We bolt it as it goes. Our beef is richer, tenderer, and fatter, than that East- 
ward. The wild prairie grass is unsurpassed for fattening or working uses. 
One can form little idea of the luxuriance of the growth, without seeing it. 
Last October, I mowed in grass as high as my head; and there were un- 
numbered acres of it. In truth, I am delighted with this country, even to 
tears sometimes, for its resources, its beauty and its prospects. C. 


NEUTRALITY 


From The Kansas Weekly Herald, Leavenworth City, February 
6, 1858. 


Brigham Young tried to induce a chief of the Snake Indians to join him in 
fighting the United States. The reply of the Indian shows that he understands 
the “neutrality” policy. Said he: “When redskin fight redskin, blue-coai 
stands by and look on; when blue-coat fight blue-coat, redskin stands by and 
look on; when blue-coat fight redskin, redskin turns his back—blue-coat is 
very great.” 


27—5491 
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InpIAN BatTTLe 


From the Neosho Valley Register, Burlington, August 11, 1860. 


A bloody fight between the Arapahoes and Cheyennes, on the one side, and 
the Delawares and Pottawatomies on the other, took place a few days ago on 
Solomon’s Fork, about one hundred miles above Fort Riley, in which three 
hundred of the latter tribes were killed. Some of the most prominent mem- 
bers of those tribes, well known to the whites of eastern Kansas, were num- 
bered among the slain. The Arapahoes and Cheyennes are getting to be very 
troublesome on the plains, and emigrants traversing them and settlers on the 
extreme borders are suffering daily from their operations. 


——— 


Tue Kansas Star OFFICIALLY BECOMES A Part OF THE FLAG 


While Abraham Lincoln, President-elect of the United States, was 
en route to Washington for his inaugural he participated in a flag- 
raising ceremony in Philadelphia which was described as follows in 
contemporaneous press accounts. 


From the New York Tribune, February 23, 1861. 
PHILADELPHIA, Friday, Feb. 22, 1861. 


The ceremony of raising the flag of 34 stars over the Hall of Independence 
this morning, by Mr. Lincoln, was attended with all the solemnity due such an 
occasion, the scene being an impressive one. At the rising of the sun crowds 
of people streamed from all parts of the city toward the state house, and very 
soon every inch of ground was occupied, a vast number of ladies being present. 

The weather was cool and bracing. 

At 7 o'clock Mr. Lincoln was escorted to the hall, and there received by 
Theodore Cuyler, who warmly welcomed him to its venerable walls in the hour 
of national peril and distress, when the great work achieved by the wisdom 
and patriotism of our fathers seems threatened with instant ruin. Mr. Lincoln 
responded as follows: 

Mr. Cuyler: I am filled with deep emotion at finding myself standing here, 
in this place, where were collected together the wisdom, the patriotism, the de- 
votion to principle, from which sprang the institutions under which we live. 
You have kindly suggested to me that in my hands is the task of restoring 
peace to the present distracted condition of the country. I can say in return, 
Sir, that all the political sentiments I entertain have been drawn, so far as I 
have been able to draw them, from the sentiments which originated and were 
given to the world from this hall. I have never had a feeling politically that 
did not spring from the sentiments embodied in the Declaration of Independ- 
ence. I have often pondered over the dangers which were incurred by the men 
who assembled here, and framed and adopted that Declaration of Independ- 
ence. I have pondered over the toils that were endured by the officers and 
soldiers of the army who achieved that independence. I have often inquired 
of myself what great principle or idea it was that kept this confederacy so long 
together. It was not the mere matter of the separation of the colonies from 
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the mother land; but that sentiment in the Declaration of Independence which 
gave liberty, not alone to the people of this country, but, I hope, to the world 
for all future time. (Great applause.) It was that which gave promise that 
in due time the weight, would be lifted from the shoulders of all men. This 
is a sentiment embodied in the Declaration of Independence. Now, my 
friends, can this country be saved upon that basis? If it can, I will consider 
myself one of the happiest men in the world, if I can help to save it. If it 
cannot be saved upon that principle, it will be truly awful. But if this coun- 
try cannot be saved without giving up that principle, I was about to say I 
would rather be assassinated on this spot than surrender it. (Applause.) Now, 
in my view of the present aspect of affairs, there need be no bloodshed or war. 
There is no necessity for it. I am not in favor of such a course, and I may 
say in advance, that there will be no bloodshed unless it be forced upon the 
government, and then it will be compelled to act in self-defense. (Applause.) 

My friends, this is wholly an unexpected speech, and I did not, expect to be 
called upon to say a word when I came here. I supposed it was merely to do 
something toward raising the flag. I may, therefore, have said something 
indiscreet. (Cries of “No, no.”) I have said nothing but what I am willing 
to live by and, if it be the pleasure of Almighty God, die by. 

Mr. Lincoln concluded amid great applause. 

The members of the city council paid their respects to him, and the proces- 
sion moved directly toward the platform erected in front of the state house. 

On Mr. Lincoln’s appearance on the platform he was hailed with outbursts 
of applause from the surrounding multitude. 

Mr. Benton of the select council made a brief address inviting Mr. Lincoln 
to raise the flag. 

Mr. Lincoln replied in a patriotic speech, stating a cheerful compliance 
with the request. He alluded to the original flag of thirteen stars, saying 
that the number had increased as time rolled on, and we became a happy, 
powerful people, each star adding to its prosperity. The future is in the hands 
of the people. It was on such an occasion we could reason together, reaffirm 
our devotion to the country, and the principles of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. Let us make up our minds that whenever we do put a new star 
upon our banner, it shall be a fixed one, never to be dimmed by the horrors of 
war, but brightened by the contentment and prosperity of peace. Let us go 
on to extend the area of our usefulness, add star upon star until their light 
shall shine over five hundred millions of a free and happy people. 

Mr. Lincoln then threw off his overcoat in an offhand, easy manner, the 
backwoodsian style of which caused many good-natured remarks. 

The Rev. Mr. Clark addressed the Throne of Grace in an impressive prayer, 
many spectators uncovering themselves, when the flag was rolled up in a man- 
of-war style, then adjusted, a signal fired, and, amid the most excited en- 
thusiasm, the President-elect hoisted the national ensign. A stiff breeze caught 
the folded bunting and threw it out boldly to the winds. Cheer followed cheer, 
until hoarseness prevented a continuance. 

The ceremony over, Mr. Lincoln returned to the Continental hotel, followed 
by an excited crowd, breakfasted soon after, and departed for the Pennsylvania 
railroad depot. 
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From Harper’s Weekly, New York, March 9, 1861. 


We publish on the preceding page a picture—from photographs taken at the 
time—of Mr. Lincoln raising the stars and stripes opposite Independence hall, 
Philadelphia, on the morning of Washington’s birthday. Just in front of the 
main entrance to the state house, and but a few feet from the sacred hall of 
liberty, a large platform had been erected for the President-elect to stand upon 
before the people while he raised the starry banner of the republic. The ele- 
vation, nearly six feet, enabled a vast multitude to observe every thing en- 
acted thereon. The front and sides of the stage were wrapped around with an 
American flag, while lesser flags floated from the stanchions, 

Before the flag was raised prayer was offered, and Mr. 8. Benton, on behalf 
of the city of Philadelphia, addressed Mr. Lincoln in words of welcome. The 
President replied as follows: 

“Fellow Citizens—I am invited and called before you to participate in rais- 
ing above Independence hall the flag of our country, with an additional star 
upon it. (Cheers.) I propose now, in advance of performing this very pleasant 
and complimentary duty, to say a few words. I propose to say that when that 
flag was originally raised here it had but thirteen stars. I wish to call your 
attention to the fact that, under the blessing of God, each additional star 
added to that flag has given additional prosperity and happiness to this coun- 
try, until it has advanced to its present condition; and its welfare in the future, 
as well as in the past, is in your hands. (Cheers.) Cultivating the spirit that 
animated our fathers, who gave renown and celebrity to this hall, cherishing 
that fraternal feeling which has so long characterized us as a nation, excluding 
passion, ill-temper, and precipitate action on all occasions, I think we may 
promise ourselves that not only the new star placed upon that flag shall be 
permitted to remain there to our permanent prosperity for years to come, but 
additional ones shall from time to time be placed there, until we shall number, 
as was anticipated by the great historian, five hundred millions of happy and 
prosperous people. (Great applause.) With these few remarks, I proceed to 
the very agreeable duty assigned me.” 

We copy from the Philadelphia Press the following account of the actual 
raising of the flag: 

“The excitement was of a fearful character when the President-elect seized 
the rope to hoist the flag of the country to the crest of the staff over the state 
house. The souls of all seemed starting from their eyes, and every throat was 
wide. The shouts of the people were like the roar of waves which do not cease 
to break. For full three minutes the cheers continued. The expression of the 
President-elect was that of silent solemnity. His long arms were extended. 
Each hand alternately pulled at the halyards, and a bundle of bunting, tri- 
colored, which had never been kissed by the wind before, slowly rose into the 
sky. If the shouting had been fearful and tumultuous before, it became ab- 
solutely maniacal now. From the smallest urchin to the tall form which 
rivaled the President’s in compass of chest and length of limb, there rose a 
wild cry. It reminded us of some of the storied shouts which rang among 
the Scottish hills in the days of clans and clansmen. Suddenly, when the 
broad bunting had reached the summit of the mast it unrolled at once, and 
blazed in the sunlight. At the same moment, the band struck up the “Star 
Spangled Banner,” and a cannon ranged in the square sent up peal after peal. 
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Mr. Lincoln was then escorted to his hotel, and in a short time the crowd had 
melted away, many going back to their yet untasted breakfast, and the rest 
moving off as business or pleasure prompted.” 


Goine SouTH 
From the St. Marys Times, November 17, 1876. 


A whole troop, of visiting Indians, passed through town one day this week 
bound for the south. The chief was evidently an aristocratic old scalper, as 
he lay full length in the foremost wagon wrapped in a bright red blanket, with 
many evident luxuries about him, and the rest of the troop followed on horse- 
back or in wagons as their worldly wealth permitted. Wagons loaded with 
goods and baggage, saddle ponies laden with baggage and squaws and children 
perched on top, also, many loose ponies following in the train as presents from 
the tribe they visited. The cavalcade presented a decidedly unique appear- 
ance and excited much interest as they filed slowly through the streets. 


“UNKNOWN—KILLED BY THE INDIANS” 


From the Dodge City Times, November 23, 1878. 


S. B. Williams and C. E. Moore, who have sheep ranches south, called at, 
our office Thursday, and reported having found the dead body of a man, on 
the big bend of Crooked creek, seven miles east of Ganz’s. The body is de- 
scribed as follows: Height 5 feet 9 inches; light curly hair tinged with gray; 
thin sandy whiskers; about 50 years; one tooth in upper part of mouth broken. 
Had on brown cotton coat, cotton shirt, red stoga shoes, common red over- 
alls; black hat, narrow brim. Supposed to have been killed by Indians. Two 
holes in shirt indicated that shot passed through from side to side. A bullet 
was found 100 yards from the body. The body laid flat, face down. There 
was nothing to identify it. Some pieces of Ford county maps and some wheat 
chaff were found in vest pockets. 

Mr. Williams wrapped the body, which was nothing more than skin and 
bones, in some blankets, and buried it where it lay. He marked a head board: 
“Unknown—killed by the Indians.” 

Could the plains give up their dead, what tales would be told! How many 
have died with their “boots on”—“unwept, unhonored, unsung.” 

sedumiiideameniinds 


STREAMLINING IN 1911 
From The Jefferson County Tribune, Oskaloosa, March 17, 1911. 


The Seneca accommodation on the Missouri Pacific got within two miles 
of McLouth Monday evening before it jumped the track which is considered 
quite a record for the Seneca accommodation. The train was going all of 
seven miles an hour when the tender hit the ties and owing to the excessive 
speed the train ran 150 yards on the ties before a stop could be made. That 
is the engineer’s report of the affair, but passengers on the train say that he 
did not know he was off until a farmer climbed over the fence and told him. 
The train was delayed about an hour. 





Kansas History as Published 
in the Press 


Articles on Kansas history published in recent numbers of The 
Aerend, quarterly publication of Fort Hays Kansas State College, 
Hays, included: “That Was the Life,” notes on early-day Oberlin, 
by Naomi Griffith, Summer, 1937, number; “A New Menace to the 
Middle West: The Dust Storm,” by Victor C. Seibert, Fall, 1937; 
“The Western Frontier of 1860,” by Raymond L, Welty, Winter, 
1938; and “The Future of Kansas Archaeology,” by Wayne Delavan, 
Summer, 1938. 


Included among Kansas subjects of a historical nature discussed in 
a seven months’ period by Victor Murdock in his front-page column, 
printed daily in the Wichita (Evening) Eagle, were: “When a 
Group of Kansans Strung a Railroad Line Lengthwise of Mexico,” 
December 4, 1937; “Oldest of Branding Irons in Continuous Kansas 
Use Is Preserved by Wichitan [Fred Hinkle],” December 17; Kan- 
sas communities that work back, after oil excitement, to their old 
composure, December 27; “Low Down on Sunflower [Kansas em- 
blem] as Found in Ancient Book,’ December 28; “What New 
Years Was Like Sixty-one Years Ago Today in the Town of 
Wichita,” January 1, 1938; “Spartan Stamina of a Race That 
Showed in a Wichitan, the Late John (Jack) Abbott,” January 
4; Eagle township history, January 7; “One Long Cattle Drive 
from Texas to St. Louis Preceding Trail End Here,” January 8; 
Salina Indian burial ground being excavated by G. L. Whiteford 
and others, January 10; “Reuben A. Cox Witnessed Entry of 
First Railroad Into Sedgwick County,” January 12; “Record of First 
Lumber Yard Established in Wichita by Messrs. Weeks and Ewing,” 
January 18; Ninnescah township settlers and their descendants, 
January 21; “Filling Extra Big Wagon With Buffalo Hindquarters 
Out West of Wichita,” January 26; Viola township history, 
January 28; Burton car works north of Wichita, February 3; 
Greeley township history, February 4; “An Eye-witness Account 
of the Death of John Sedgwick,” February 11; Lincoln’s journey 
to Kansas in 1859, February 12; “Long Journey Into Wichita On 
the Running Gears of an Early-Day Wagon,” February 17; Eugene 
F. Ware, February 25; “Short Step in Time From the Buffalo to 
the Long-Horn and From the Long-Horn to the Purebred Cattle 
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of This Day,” March 3; “Series of Wichita Views Which For 
the Most Part Have Now Disappeared,” March 5; “Strange 
Escape of a Drum From Fury of the Tornado Which Tore Up 
Towanda [in 1892],” March 17; “Thirty Red Prisoners of War, 
Several of Them Chiefs, Once Liberated at Wichita [in 1878],” 
March 18; “Glimpse of William Couch, Who Was Second in 
Command to Oklahoma Captain Payne,” March 23; “Things C. 
A. Aikman Recalls About a Terrible Tornado [Towanda, March 
31, 1892],” March 31; “Stage Coach Arrival Here [in 1870} 
That Has Been Followed by Years Rich in Happiness,” April 4; 
“[Jesse Chisholm] Witnessed a Statement Confirming the Death 
of . . . Sequoyah in Old Mexico,” April 12; memory of G. A. 
Reese, who “Played With Children of German Family Massacred 
by the Indians,” April 13; “When Oklahoma Opened at an Exciting 
High Noon Forty-nine Years Ago Today,” April 22; “One Ghost 
City [Cave Springs] in Kansas Which Never Had a Funeral Save 
That of Town Itself,” April 27; “Picture of Prairie Dugout, Out- 
post of Civilization, on High Plains of Kansas,” April 30; “Con- 
tributions of Nations to Population of Kansas When the State Was 
Young,” May 5; “Old Arkansas City Letter, Written Sixty-six 
Years Ago, Tells a Story of the Past,” May 6; “Kansas Pioneer 
Mother Who Would Not Believe That Her Baby Was Dead,” May 
7; “Reminiscence of Dr. E. B. Allen, Pioneer,” May 10; “Story 
Shards in Kansas Tell of Tempering Pots by the Prairie Indians,” 
May 12; “Big Well at Greensburg Which Is Fine Monument to 
the City’s Pioneers,” May 25; “Old Iron Bed of Press Served as 
Landing-Stage at the Speer Home Here,” May 31; “Climax of a 
Frontier Episode in Kansas—the Massacre of a Merchant, Don 
Jose Antonio Chavez, and His Servants by a Band of Ruffians,” 
June 15; “Changes in Campaigning Have Been Brought About By 
Motor and Microphone,” June 16; “People Scratched Gravel Here 
at the Beginning or They Didn’t Stay Long,” June 23; masters 
of Wichita Lodge No. 99, A. F. & A. M., from 1871 to date, June 
28, and “Legal Hanging in Kansas at the Very Beginning of the 
State’s History,” June 30. 

Canville trading post’s history was sketched by Marie A. Olson 
in the Topeka Daily Capital, December 5, 1937. The post, the 
site of which is in the present village of Shaw, was established in 
the Osage country in 1844 by Maj. A. B. Canville. 

Wichita Sunday Eagle historical features for a seven-months’ 
period include: “A Cow Man May Be Down But He Is Never 
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Out,” the experiences of Frank Griffith, by Albert W. Bentz, and 
“Why Wichita Leads Nation in Traffic Safety,” by Arch M. 
O’Bryant, December 5, 1937; “Wichita Official [L. N. Toland] 
Shows Talent as Artist,” by Kenneth F. Sauer, December 12; 
“Memories of El Dorado and Its First Water Mill,” by G. M. 
Weeks, and “Wichita Again Discusses Notorious Finney Bond 
Scandal,” by Arch O’Bryant, January 16, 1938; description of 
surgical instruments used by W. P. Teague, assistant surgeon in 
the Forty-second North Carolina regiment during Civil War, by 
Pliny Castanien, February 13; “[Bruce Moore] Wichita Artist 
Attracts Attention With Work as Sculptor,” by Albert W. Bentz, 
April 3; “When Wichita First ‘Took the Cars’ Sixty-six Years 
Ago,” coming of the first Santa Fe train to Wichita, May 16, 1872, 
by John Reed, April 10; “[Wilbur A. Weston] Wichita Man Has 
Daily Record of His Life for 55 Years,” by Albert W. Bentz, and 
“TR. T. Aitchison’s] Interest in Printing Prompts Collection of 
Rare Books,” by Lovenia Lindberg, April 17; “Naftzger Print Col- 
lection Goes to Wichita Art Museum,” by W. R. Beeson, May 1; 
“Anthony to Celebrate Founding of City 60 Years Ago,” by Harry 
Peebles, May 22; “Five Great Corridors Mark Kansas Wheat Belt,” 
by Lester F. Kimmel, May 29; “How Street Fair Brought Thrills 
to Wichita Years Ago,” by Pliny Castanien, June 5; “Death of 
Barber County Man [Patrick Henry Bunker] Closes Story of 
Siamese Twins,” by Lovenia Lindberg, June 12; “History of U.S. 
Highway 81 Has Much Interest for Wichita,” by A. Q. Miller, and 
“Wichita’s Chamber of Commerce Becomes of Age,” by Ralph 8. 
Hinman, June 19; “Wichita Weather Bureau Completes 50 Years of 
Service,” by Jimmy Fullerton, June 26. 

Historical articles of interest to Kansans appearing in the Kansas 
City (Mo.) Times during the first half of 1938 include: “Sandzen 
and Curry of Kansas, Pioneers of Art in the West,” January 3, 
1938; “[Dr. William M. Jardine] The Cowboy Who Became a Top 
Hand as Public Servant and Educator,” January 26; “A Dramatic 
Story of 77 Years in the History of Kansas Day,” January 29; 
“First Special Session in Kansas Called in State’s Darkest Year 
[1874],” February 5; “Seventy-Five Years at Kansas State, the 
College of the Prairie Settlers,” February 16; “The Days When 
the Rainmakers Tried Their ‘Magic’ in Kansas,” February 19; 
“Veteran of Populist Revolt [W. H. Ryan] Reviews Long Career 
in Kansas Legislature,” March 5; “When [Glenn] Cunningham of 
Kansas Runs He Clocks Himself by His Stride,” March 12; “Train- 
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ing of Teachers in Kansas Celebrated in Two Anniversaries [Sev- 
enty-five Years Ago, Kansas State Teachers College at Emporia 
Was Authorized],” March 18; “How Two Cities at Kaw’s Mouth 
Got Tagged With the Same Name,” April 5; “Traveling Libraries 
Take Culture to the Small Towns of Kansas,” April 16; “ ‘Hay 
Meadow Massacre’ Climaxed County-Seat War Fifty Years Ago,” 
May 5; “Move to Change Highway Marking Stirs Friends of 
Santa Fé Trail,” May 13; “K. U. Memories of Kate Stephens as 
Scholar and Figure in Romance,” May 19; “When Henry Allen 
Spied on Populists and Was Caught in Opera House Attic,” May 
25; “John Ise, the Downs, Kan. Singer, Still Hums as Teacher 
and Writer,” June 1; “Osage Indian Band Saved Kansas From 
Rebel Attack 75 Years Ago,” June 10, and “The Old Oregon Trail 
Revitalized by a Diary and a Kansan’s Camera,” June 20. 

The story of Boston Corbett, reputed slayer of John Wilkes 
Booth, Lincoln’s assassin, was reviewed by W. F. Hughes in his 
“Facts and Comment” column in the Rooks County Record, Stock- 
ton, January 27, February 3 and 10, 1938. Mr. Corbett was a resi- 
dent of Cloud county in later years. The reminiscences of Mrs. 
J. H. Middlekauff, Hays’ resident for more than seventy years, 
were recorded by Mr. Hughes in the March 17 and 24 issues. 

Kansans and former Kansans in congress were named by Clif 
Stratton in the Topeka Daily Capital, February 6, 1938. Mr. 
Stratton’s count shows the state has five senators and seventeen 
representatives. 

Anthony’s postoffice history as given by Ruskin Couch, postmaster, 
at the dedicatory services for the city’s new postoffice building Feb- 
ruary 15, 1938, was recorded in the Anthony Republican, February 
17. The office was established on June 14, 1878. George W. Moffat 
was the first postmaster. 

The sixty-fifth anniversary of the organization of Winfield as a 
city of the third class was observed with a celebration and home- 
coming February 22 to 28, 1938. Winfield history was reviewed 
in considerable detail in the Winfield Record and Daily Courier 
in issues contemporaneous with the celebration. The charter was 
granted the city February 22, 1873. 

Osawatomie’s Graphic-News issued its fiftieth anniversary edi- 
tion February 24, 1938. The following articles were among those 
featured in the thirty-two illustrated pages: “50 Years of Pub- 
lie Service by the Graphic-News; Founded by F. Pyle”; “Osa- 
watomie Became City [of Third Class] October 1, 1883”; “Local 
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Masonic Lodge Charter Was Granted Seventy-nine Years Ago,” 
by Lisle W. Chambers; “First Organization of Baptists in 1862, 
Rev. B. L. Read First Pastor,” “First School in Osawatomie Was 
in 1857 on Subscription Plan,” by C. S. Bixby; “Osawatomie Chris- 
tian Church Was Organized in February, 1892,” by the Rev. Luther 
Cole; “Presbyterian Church Is Another Half-Centenarian in Osa- 
watomie,” by the Rev. H. M. Throop; “American Legion Post Is 
Active Organization in This Community,” by J. Frank Imes; “Han- 
lin-Kelley Post, Veterans of Foreign Wars, Established Six Years,” 
by Lester M. Freeman; “Present Carnegie Free Library Had Its 
Start Back in 1889,” by Mrs. Helyn H. Imes; “Eastern Star Chap- 
ter Has Been Active in Osawatomie Since 1882,” by Mrs. Eleanor 
Beasley; “Women’s Booster Club Since 1931,” by Mrs. Dana L. 
Dunaway; “Build Church [Christian Scientist] 1927,” by Mrs. 
C. S. Edgerle; “Elk’s Lodge Is Thirty-Four Years Old,” by Dr. A. 
W. Fairchild; “Active B. P. W. Club,” by Christine Ward; “Mo. 
Pac. Booster Club 12 Years,” by John H. Erickson; “In Osawa- 
tomie’s Sport Realm”; “I. O. O. F. Lodge Is in Fifteenth Year,” 
by A. W. Fairchild; “Rotary Eight Years Old”; “Osawatomie 
Methodism Dates Back to 1854; 86 Members in Two Years,” by 
the Rev. Eugene Kramer; “Osawatomie Has Been a Missouri Pa- 
cific Town Since Early 1880”; “St. Phillips Church Built in 1921; 
Catholics First Met in School House,” by Father John O’Connor; 
“Osawatomie’s Municipal Water and Light Plant,” by R. A. Han- 
feld; “John Brown’s Cabin,” “The Battle of Osawatomie,” by 
Anna L. January; “Osawatomie State Hospital,” and “Samuel Geer 
Was First Postmaster.” 

Four historical articles of special Kansas interest published in 
the Kansas City (Mo.) Star early in the year are: “Last Indian 
Massacre in Kansas Was Carried Out Sixty Years Ago [in present 
Decatur county],” February 24, 1938; “Salina Is 80 Years Old,” 
March 13; “[Dr. Thomas C. Hinkle of Onaga] Kansas Author of 
Animal Stories Creates Realm of Heroic Adventure,” March 24, 
and “Call to War Against Slavery Given by Settlers in Kansas 
[in 1855],” June 18. 

The history of the Kansas State Teachers College of Emporia, 
established by a legislative act signed by the governor March 7, 1863, 
was briefly reviewed in the March, 1938, issue of the Kansas Teacher. 

Kansas’ oil history from 1860 was sketched in a four-page section 
of the Wichita Sunday Beacon, April 10, 1938. Maps illustrating the 
development westward by counties were featured. 
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“Along With Music, the Art of Living Has Been Mastered in 
Lindsborg, Kan.,” was the title of an article written by Conwell 
Carlson in the Kansas City (Mo.) Times, April 28, 1938. He 
pictured these people in the process of assimilation. A typical 
example is the two-towered brick country temple, one inscribed in 
Swedish and the other in English. Their love for coffee and song, 
sill och potatis, knackebrod, polka grisar and smorgasbord are 
interesting reminiscences of their former days. 

An “Early Abilene” edition was issued by the Abilene High School 
Booster, May 12, 1938. Featured articles included: “Tom Smith,” 
by Merven Neis; “Wild Bill Hickok,” by G. C. Etherington; “Chron- 
ological History of Abilene,” by Mildred Hess and Wilma Staebli; 
“Grasshoppers of ’74,” and “Abilene Cattle Trail,” by Kay Craw- 
ford; “Chisholm Trail,” by Uretha Reynolds; “Wheels of Industry,” 
by Dale Berger; “Local Government of Abilene,” by Jane Giles; 
“Disasters of Early Abilene Flood of 1903,” by Bob Owens; 
“Marked Sites in Abilene,” by Rosemary Haslouer; “Well-known 
Abilene Names,” by Jean Asling and Mildred Schultz; “Abilene’s 
Churches,” by Wendell Harmon; “Before the Dawn,” by LeRoy 
Jolley; “Organizations,” by Elma Monroe; “Early Railroad Lines 
Through Abilene Started the Town”; “Texas Street,” by Frank 
Puckett; “99.98 Per Cent,” by Wilmer Kuhn; “Some of the Early 
Publications of Abilene and the County”; “Abilene High School”; 
“The Story of T. C. Henry,” by Christine Nelson, and “Smoke 
Eating [Fire Department],” by Robert Polley. 

The Great Bend Herald is publishing a series of interviews with 
Don Dodge under the heading “Along the Pioneer Years,” beginning 
May 13, 1938. Mr. Dodge settled in the Great Bend vicinity 
in 1871. 

The sixtieth anniversary of the founding of Anthony was cele- 
brated May 25-27, 1938. The Anthony Republican issued an illus- 
trated 50-page historical edition on May 19 featuring pioneer rem- 
iniscences and histories of the city’s churches, schools, railroads, 
postoffice, banks, clubs, library, fair association, and telephone 
company. Included among other headline articles were: “City 
Has Had 23 Mayors in 60 Years,” “Story of Game and Wild Life,” 
“Many ‘Highlights’ Found in History of City’s Administration 
and Government,” “Anthony Located on April 6, 1878,” “2,132 
Residents Listed in 1885,” “Sugar Mill Was Early Industry,” “Plans 
to ‘Organize’ Harper County Made in a Store at Baxter Springs,” 
“Old Washington School Was Scene of County’s Only Lynching in 
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1886,” “Street Railway System Proposed for Anthony,” “Anthony 
Charter Filed in July, 1878,” “Anthony Legion Post Named for 
Local Boy Killed in France in 1918,” “Newspapers Were Numerous 
in Early Day History of Anthony Journalism,” “Most Disastrous 
Storm in History of County Occurred at Harper, May, 1892,” “An- 
thony’s Hose Team Takes National Championship in the Years 
1888-1889,” “Opening of Oklahoma Strip Marked by Excitement and 
Wild Confusion,” “A Complete List County Officers,” “ ‘Old Opera 
House,’ Once Among Finest Buildings of Its Kind in the West,” and 
“Tennessee Colony Formed in County.” A reproduction of the city’s 
first newspaper, the Anthony Journal dated August 22, 1878, ac- 
companied the edition. 

Overbrook newspaper history was reviewed in the Overbrook 
Citizen, June 9, 1938. 

A history of Salem Lodge No. 228, A. F. & A. M., was sketched 
by Ray Myers, Salem correspondent, in the Lebanon Times, June 9, 
1938. A charter was granted the lodge on February 20, 1884, and 
in 1891 the lodge moved to Esbon. 


The Leader-Courier of Kingman issued a well-illustrated sixty- 
page sixtieth anniversary edition June 17, 1938. Pictures of many 
of the city’s business and professional men, business houses and 
institutions were printed. Also featured were histories of the city’s 
clubs, churches, schools, railroads, bus lines, banks, library, post- 
office, Leader-Courier, flour mill, telephone, light and water plant. 
Titles of other articles included: “Kingman in 1908,” “Dust Storm 
Hit County in 1904,” “Kingman County Has Had Two Oil Dis- 
coveries in the Past Twelve Years,” “Kingman Piped for Gas in 
1929,” “Blizzard of 1874 Told by Sebring,” “Dedicate Courthouse 
at Kingman March 23, 1908,” “County Officers Since Founding,” 
“First Railroad Came to Kingman on June 3, 1884,” “First Term of 
Court Held in Kingman in 1878,” “Four Granges in Kingman 
County,” “Street Cars in Use Here in 1887,” and “First Christmas 
in Kingman.” 

Notes on Council Grove’s library history were published in the 
Council Grove Republican, July 18 and 27, 1938. W. A. Miller, 
now of Washington, D. C., was the first librarian. 

The story of a baby-mixing incident at a dance at the Hutchinson 
mill in Marysville in 1867 was reviewed in the Marshall County 
News, Marysville, July 28, 1938. The article related that the story 
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was told Owen Wister some years later and was incorporated into 
his famous Western novel, The Virginian. 

A detailed “History of Neosho County Newspapers” was a feature 
of the seventieth anniversary edition of the St. Paul Journal, August 
4, 1938. The history, written by W. W. Graves, publisher of the 
Journal, has also been issued in pamphlet form. 


Potter county, Texas, recently observed the fiftieth anniversary 
of its organization and Gene Howe’s Amarillo (Tex.) Sunday News- 
Globe celebrated the occasion with the issuance, on August 14, 1938, 
of a 280-page historical edition. Included among the feature stories 
on Southwest history were: “Chisholm Trail Was Named For a 
Trapper, Not a Cattleman,” “The Spanish Horse Changed the 
History of the Great Plains,” “Trail Driving Required Skill and 
Courage to Surmount Hazards,” “Buffalo Hunting Industry Assumed 
Unbelievable Proportions,” “Kidnaping of Four German Sisters Led 
to Brilliant Charge of Baldwin,” “Stupidity of Plains Buffalo Was 
Partly Responsible For its Rapid Extinction,” “Painted Horde Re- 
pulsed at Battle of Adobe Walls,” “Bat Masterson Never Killed 
Men Needlessly,” “Bent’s Fort Planned to Resist Fierce Attacks,” 
and “Coronado Leads His Swarthy Spaniards on the First of Many 
Expeditions.” 

The Fort Scott Tribune issued a twenty-four page “Made in Fort 
Scott edition” August 15, 1938, which reviewed the histories of some 
of the city’s industries. 

The Washington County Register, of Washington, observed its 
seventieth anniversary with the issuance of an 88-page illustrated 
historical supplement September 16, 1938. Among the numerous 
features were: A facsimile of the first page of Vol. 1, No. 1, of 
The Western Observer, Washington’s first newspaper published 
March 25, 1869, by Mark J. Kelley; “A Brief History of The Wash- 
ington County Register” ; “Washington County From 1850 to 1938,” 
written in part by Dr. Charles Williamson; “Early State History of 
the Discovery of Kansas”; “Fort Leavenworth Military Road,” by 
George A. Root; histories of Washington, Hollenberg, Haddam, Pal- 
mer, Barnes, Mahaska, Enosdale, Greenleaf, Round Grove, Clifton, 
Linn, Kimeo, Hanover, Strawberry, and Morrowville, and thumb- 
nail sketches of some of their leading citizens and business houses; 
“Former Editors Speak”; “Graduates of Washington High School 
From 1885 to 1938”; “Band in Washington for Fifty-five Years”; 
“Famous Route of Pony Express Is Depicted in Map by W. R. 
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Honnell” ; “Cottonwood Station,” by John G. Ellenbecker; “Soldiers 
in Washington County Cemeteries”; “Churches of the County,” and 
a partial list of old settlers residing in the county before 1874. 

Histories of some of South Wichita’s schools, churches, and busi- 
ness houses were briefly sketched in the 24-page souvenir edition 
of The South Side Independent, Wichita, September 23, 1938. 

An article, “Topeka’s Three Namesakes in Other States Are Still 
Small, Struggling Towns,” by Ken Kimbel, appeared in the Topeka 
Daily Capital, September 25, 1938. The towns Topeka are in IIli- 
nois, Indiana and Minnesota. There is also a Topeka Junction in 
Georgia. 

Kirwin history was reviewed in the old settlers’ edition of the 
Kirwin Kansan issued September 29, 1938. 

A history of Pleasant Prairie School District No. 38, of Johnson 
county, was sketched in The Northeast Johnson County Herald, 
Overland Park, October 27, 1938. 

The history of the Kansas State Teachers Association was re- 
viewed by C. O. Wright in the Topeka Daily Capital, November 4, 
1938. The association was organized in Leavenworth March 14, 
1863. 





Kansas Historical Notes 


Oregon Trail Memorial Association officials, headed by Dr. How- 
ard R. Driggs, of New York, president, were in Kansas August 18 and 
19, 1938, assisting in the dedication of Pony Express trail markers at 
Seneca and Marysville. On August 18 two markers were presented 
to the Horton-Kennekuk Historical Society. The society plans 
to place one of them on Highway No. 159, south of Horton, at a 
point where the old express route intersects the present highway, 
and the other on the site of the old express station in Kennekuk. 
At Seneca trail association officials assisted in the dedication of 
a marker erected at Fourth and Main streets on the site of the 
Seneca Pony Express station. On August 19 plaques were placed 
near Marysville; one a mile west and the other two miles east 
of the city on the old trail adjacent to U. 8. Highway No. 36. John 
G. Ellenbecker, Marysville, is Kansas regent of the association and 
writes that Kansas may use about 130 of the plaques before the 
trail through Kansas is considered adequately marked. 

The Chase County Historical Society held its annual business 
meeting in Cottonwood Falls, September 10, 1938, and elected W. 
N. Oles, president; George Starkey, vice-president; Mrs. Helen 
Austin, secretary, and 8. H. Baker, treasurer. The following town- 
ship directors were named for three-year terms: Mrs. Clara Hilde- 
brand, Matfield township; Edwin Jackson, Cottonwood township, 
and T. R. Wells, Diamond Creek township. Mr. Oles, the new 
president, succeeds Claude W. Hawkins, of Clements, who has been 
head of the society since its organization in December, 1934. 

Dedication of a tablet in the Kirwin city park for old Fort Kir- 
win and stockade was a feature of the old settlers’ program held 
there on October 4, 1938. The marker was provided by the Phebe 
Dustin chapter of the D. A. R. 

At the closing session of the thirty-eighth annual two-day re- 
union of the Twentieth Kansas Regiment Association held in 
Topeka, October 9 and 10, 1938, C. E. Steele, of Pomona, was elected 
president and L. E. Coffield, Yates Center, was elected vice-presi- 
dent. Reélected officers were: Harry W. Brent, Topeka, secretary- 
treasurer; and Jerry C. Springsteag, Topeka, historian. 

At a meeting of the Riley County Historical Society held in Man- 
hattan, October 10, 1938, Mrs Medora Flick was elected president; 
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Mrs. F. L. Murdock, vice-president; Mrs. G. H. Failyer, secretary; 
Mrs. Caroline Smith, treasurer, and G. H. Failyer, custodian. The 
board of directors includes C. M. Correll, Grace Given, Mrs. Loyal 
Payne, W. D. Haines, C. W. Emmons, Mrs. Flick, Mrs. Murdock, 
Mrs. Failyer, and Mrs. Smith. 

Swedish history and Enterprise was the program theme for the 
Dickinson County Historical Society’s meeting in Enterprise, Octo- 
ber 21, 1938. At the business meeting presided over by W. A. 
Stacey, of Abilene, president of the society, Mrs. A. B. Seelye was 
reélected first vice-president and Mrs. H. M. Howard was reélected 
secretary. Terms of the other officers did not expire this year. 

Mrs. M. Y. Griffin, Merriam, was elected president of the Shaw- 
nee Mission Indian Historical Society at the annual meeting Octo- 
ber 24, 1938. Mrs. Griffin succeeds Mrs. Carl Harder, Merriam. 
Other officers include: Mrs. Jack Weems Quarrier, Sixty-first 
street and Del Mar, vice-president; Mrs. A. V. Fuller, Merriam, 
recording secretary; Mrs J. G. Schell, Merriam, corresponding 
secretary; Mrs. J. C. Hill, Merriam, treasurer; Mrs. X. O. Meyer, 
Olathe, historian; Mrs. John Sanders, Shawnee, custodian; Mrs. 
Ross Smith, Merriam, parliamentarian, and Frank C. Wornall, 3810 
Warwick boulevard, supervisor. Mrs. John W. Sanders presented 
Gwendolynne Jones, a member of the freshman class of Olathe 
High School, $10 as first prize in the essay contest, “Why Is the Old 
Shawnee Mission of Interest to the People of Johnson County and 
the State of Kansas?” Betty J. Smith, Shawnee Mission Rural 
High School, was awarded a framed etching as a special prize for 
her entry. 

Fifty-year residents of Kiowa county were special guests at the 
second annual jubilee sponsored by the Kiowa County Historical 
Society in Greensburg, October 25, 1938. At the society’s business 
meeting the following officers were reélected: Bruce Kennedy, Mul- 
linville, president; J. H. Olinger, Greensburg, first vice-president; 
Frank E. Dowell, Wellsford, second vice-president; Sam Booth, 
Belvidere, third vice-president; Mrs. Ben}. O. Weaver, Mullinville, 
secretary, and Mrs. Chas. T. Johnson, Greensburg, treasurer. 

Larned City Guide, the first of the American Guide Series to be 
issued by the Federal Writers’ Project of the Works Progress Ad- 
ministration of Kansas, was released in October, 1938. Featured in 
the illustrated pamphlet of thirty-four pages were a historical sketch 
of the city, general information concerning the Larned of today, a 
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city map and suggested environs tours to points of interest. The 
Larned Guide was published by The Tiller and Toiler of Larned. 
Copy was prepared by the Federal Writers under the supervision 
of Harold Evans, state supervisor. 

The Historical Records Survey of Kansas, a division of the 
Women’s and Professional Projects of the Works Progress Adminis- 
tration, is compiling bibliographies of historical materials in the 
county archives of Kansas. When completed this Inventory of the 
County Archives of Kansas will number 105 volumes, one for each 
county in the state. 

The Kansas survey was started in February, 1936, under the 
direction of A. Q. Miller. Since October, 1936, Harold J. Henderson 
has been state director. 

At present the survey is working in approximately sixty-five 
counties. The Johnson, Greenwood and Montgomery county vol- 
umes have already been published. The Seward county volume is 
scheduled for publication this fall. Averaging 146 mimeographed 
pages the publications sketch the counties’ historical background 
and describe in detail the organization and functions of the offices 
whose records they list. The inventories are guides to the location 
of all extant official county archives. 

The Kansas State Historical Society receives copies of these Kansas 
county inventories for filing and has been designated a depository 
for copies of all similar publications issued by the survey, which also 
operates in other states. 

Dr. Robert Taft, of the University of Kansas, whose lectures with 
lantern slides featured annual meetings of the Kansas State Histori- 
cal Society in 1933, on early Kansas scenes and persons, and in 
1937 on frontier artists, is author of Photography and the American 
Scene, published by The Macmillan Company of New York in 
October, 1938. Kansas photographs reproduced were the Historical 
Society’s daguerreotype of a Free-State battery taken in Topeka in 
1856 pictured before and after its restoration by Doctor Taft, and 
Alexander Gardner’s photographs of Fort Harker, a bull train cross- 
ing the Smoky Hill river near Ellsworth, the main street of Ells- 
worth, a ranch house of central Kansas, and laying track twenty 
miles west of Hays, all taken in October, 1867. The volume contains 
546 pages with over 300 photographic illustrations. Doctor Taft 
wrote two articles concerning the Historical Society’s Gardner stereo- 
scopic photographs which were published in Volumes III and VI 
of The Kansas Historical Quarterly. 


28—5491 
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Life and Times of Mother Bridget Hayden, by W. W. Graves, 
has been published recently by the St. Paul Journal. Mother 
Bridget came to present Neosho county in October, 1847, to assist in 
a school for Indian girls at Osage Mission. In 1870 she opened St. 
Ann’s Academy for young women and governed it until her death 
on January 23, 1890. The 324-page illustrated book is No. 8 in 
the Graves Historical Series. 


Errata in Volume VII 


Page 91, line 10, read “I. B. Morgan.” 

Page 156, first line of last paragraph, read “1869” instead of “1868.” 
Page 176, line 3, read “proprietor of the Emporia News.” 

Page 316, ninth line from bottom, read “Lincoln, Neb.” 
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